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ATTENTION ! 

The terms upon which MaRsHALL’s HovusEHOLD 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON is GivEN AWAY are 80 
extraordinary, and the picture itself so much to be de- 
sired by every American Family, that it is no cause for 
surprise that the matter is receiving general attention. 
The offer is still open to all. Read what is said of 
it on page 247, 











SONNET. 
—>—_—_ 
BY WM. PITT PALMER. 
——~>—_—__ 
(Suggested by a view of Swan-Point Cemetery, Providence, R. I.) 
——>—_—__ 


River, that lingerest in thy blithe career 

From the blue mountains to the dark blue sea, 

To list the passing bell's low monody, 
And love's lorn wail around the loved one’s bier; 
Say to the careless worldling sauntering near: 
“Speak low! step softly! as in awe profound ; 

For, know thou, this, indeed, is hallowed ground, 
Planted by God for His great Harvest-Yeag. 
He will not let His seed forever lie, 

Germless and dead, within the stifling mold; 
Though sown in weakness, it ahall safe defy 

The worm, the storm, the seasons’ heat and cold, 
And, in due time, from out the dust arise 
To the eternal garners of the skies !”” 








THE HOOSIER CAT. 
—>—__ 


When we profess a warm liking for cats, we don’t 
wish to be judged by too vigorous an ideal. We do 
aa like them above all animals, but, simply among 
+ er soba It is folly to compare them with horses, 
ea sary and Judge them by qualities which they 
ikea sent into the world to possess. It is as 
diss eh like them. They hold a place in the 
Ser on “ ae else can fill, and in their place 

sini 0 . admired. They are reproached with 
the ~ with selfishness, with treachery. But, 

itt tr 18 ancestral. Ferocity has softened 
em to mere official severity. The cat is 


finin 
ee ofmen to destroy vermin. It must match 
sell With the game it hunts. 


In the battle of wain- 

pr Ra tan where rats do harbor, and mice, 
as ste erce. Every litter of rats is a threat 
hat ard and cupboard, and a defiance to cats. 
that diss 8normal constitution is, we have no book 
feeds ses, But if there is ‘a rudimentary con- 
2ess is but a cat, without doubt this alleged fierce- 
eagerness in ae nae’ action of moral sense. It is 
like inflections rare of duty. Do we not see 
the cat of conscience in the human race? Is 
anything but the inquisition of the cellar 


and ; 
the barn? Js it not the heresy-hunter of the 


feline sect? With what unerring instinct does it 
suspect! How keen is its eye, how stiff its bearing, 
and how terrible its spring, when some luckless 
heretic of the granary or cupboard ventures to 
publish himself? If nature has whispered to the 
cat, “‘ Lo, I make thee ruler over all vermin,” ought 
not every conscientious cat to exercise justice to the 
uttermost ? 

They are called selfish, We sorrowfully admit 
that cats are not generous—but we see no evidence 
of a grasping, avaricious selfishness. They have 
self-respect. They know instinctively whether they 
are liked or hated. They hold themselves aloof 
from strangers, because they have had too much ex- 
perience of the world’s opinion of cats. It is said 
that a cat willcourt you, rub against your knee, so- 
licit your hand upon her head, for the mere sake of 
its own pleasure. As this is an exhibition never 
permitted in human life, it is no wonder that men 
are disgusted with it! But our own experience 
and observation teach us that cats are susceptible of 
attachments among themselves, toward men, and 
even toward animals of different species. If kindly 
treated, they will often manifest as much affection 
as a dog, following. Last summer we saw our fore- 
man at Peekskill every day with a troop of 
cats going forth with him to his work. They fol- 
lowed behind like so many terriers. While he was 
hewing, or otherwise working, they would lie off in 
the grass, or sit on the edges of the grass, or creep 
near the wall; but no sooner did Mr. Turner start 
for some other place, than they gathered behind 
him, and kept company. On one occasion he was 
setting out flowers in front of the cottage. One of 
the Maltas accompanied him. When he stooped 
down to put in thé plant, the cat mounted his back. 
When Mr, TuRNER rose, Pussy would jump off. As 
soon as the master stooped down again, the cat re- 
sumed her place, 

One evening, after dark, fearing that some cattle 
had broken in, Mr. TURNER made a circuit of the 
whole farm. Although it was wet under foot and 
stormy above, the Maltese cat set out unbidden and 
accompanied Mr. T, over the whole farm, and wait- 
ed on him back to his own door. Is there not in 
such a cat something of the fidelity of a dog? A 
cat is sooner taught the proprieties of life than is a 
dog, and when well grown, with half a chance, is 
far neater than dogs or horses. Only birds are as 
neat as cats. Their power, grace, agility and shrewd- 
ness, are known of all. If we were obliged to 
choose which we would have, a cat or a dog, we 
should unhesitatingly say, both of them ! 

The attachment which human beings form to cats 
speaks well for these domestic hunters. The family 
cat is as much the joy of children as the family dog. 

We have just received from a town in Indiana a 
boy’s letter that is too good to lose: 

Boone Co., Ind., April 3. 

Mr. Beecuer: Dear Sir—I have a nice cat I would 
like to send you, if I thought it would be acceptable. 
He is about two years old, is very large, and is a good 
cat. His color is gray, with white feet anda white 
nose. My father is going to move to Arkansas, I 
asked him if I could take my cat. Hesaid he was not 
able to pay what it would cost to take Him. I then 
asked bim if I could send him to you. He said be was 
not able. So I thought I would write to you about it 
myself. Iknow you like pets. If you do not want 
the cat I will not expect to hearfrom you. And if you 
do want him you can let me know. I hope you will 


not publish my name if you do not want my cat. 
Yours with respect, 


Here is a Hoosier boy, who hasa favorite cat, and 
being about to move to Arkansas, he looks about to 
pick the man on this continent most likely to do 
justice to the cat, and, blessing on his head! he has 
selected us! It isthe most flattering compliment 
of our lives. The universities that were about to 
offer degrees can step aside now—we have no need 
of them. 

Yes, by all means, send the cat, in a box by ex- 
press, directed to Peekskill, N.Y. The expressmen 
are kind on such occasions, and no doubt will féed 
Pussy, and see that she has fair play on the road. If 
they will be reasonable in charges we shall not be- 
grudge the bill for the sake of receiving the Hoosier 
boy’s cat—to whom we now reply : 

My Dear Boy—We accept the care of the Cat, 
and will be as good to it as we can. It was a hu- 


mane thing in you tosee that your cat had a good 
home. 


With your leave she shall be called the ‘‘ Hoosier 
Cat,” God bless you in your new home, 





Truly yours, H, W, B, 





THE FOREST BIkD. 
a 
BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 
—_>———_ 


A pilgrim through a wilderness 
His weary journey took, 

And worn by travel and distress, 
He paused beside a brook. 


The night was dark; the moss-clad brink 
Became his lonely bed ; 

The running waters were his drink 
And bathed his aching head. 


He slept. The sighing leaves on high, 
The music of the stream, 

Composed a gentle lullaby 
And soothed the poer man’s dream. 


He dreamed of home—a home long lost— 
He dreamed of happier days, 

Before misfortune’s shade had crossed 
The sunshine of his ways. 


He dreamed of youth—the friends of yore, 
Now dead or distant far ; 

He saw their kindly smiles once more, 
With naught his peace to mar. 


He woke—and wept. He woke to feel 
How dark his present lot, 

And how capricious Fortune’s wheel 
Had brought him to that spot. 


No human eye to weep for him, 
No human hand to aid, 

Not e’en a star to light the dim 
And gloomy forest shade. 


He thought to die ere morning broke, 
And moved his lips in prayer, 

That God would lighter make his yoke 
And lessen his despair. 


When suddenly, from leafy bough, 
A nightingale’s sweet song, 

Like voice angelic, came below, 
And made his spirit strong. 


“ Oh, now I know,” the pilgrim cried, 
**« God has a care for me. 
That bird my soul has fortified, 
With faith’s philosophy. 


‘Tf that lone warbler thus can sing, 
In darkness deep as this, 
If from his tender breast can spring 
A song denoting bliss, 


‘It is because he feels that God 
Is with him through the night, 
And soon will give the magic nod, 
And turn the dark to light.” 


Renewed in strength by hope, he rose— 
And lo! along the east 

The hills the coming day disclose, 
And his despair hath ceased. 


Not far a friendly cot he spied, 
And strength to him was given 
To reach the genial fireside, 
And share an earthly heaven. 


For love and sympathy dwelt there, 
And, wealth beyond their scope, 

The tenants had a treasure fair, 
The little bird called Hope. 


They eased his woes, And after days 
Such juy on him conferred, 

He never ceased to bless God's grace, 
And that sweet forest bird. 


O friends! However dark the wood 
Through which we fecbly grope, 

God's always nigh—God’s always good— 
Life’s nightingale is Hope. 








“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD.” 
—$—$<———— 
BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 
———— 

A friend from the West has been telling me about 
the prayer meetings of his Church. Long prayers 
are not allowed, while the meeting is made as infor- 
mal and free as possible. A few evenings since, the 
leader—for the brethren share this duty with the pas- 
tor—opened the exercises by giving some thoughts 
which had been suggested to his mind by the peti- 
tion in the Lord's Prayer, ‘“ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Was it true that they who uttered 
this petition were any better provided for than those 
who, working industriously, never prayed? Was it 
not intended that the utterance of this petition 
should be humble recognition on our part that all 
temporal blessings came from the Heavenly Father's 
hand rather than an expectation that the prayer would 
be literally answered? These questions at once eli- 
cited various suggestions and experiences. The pas- 
tor gave a brief allegory, and closed by saying he 
would make no application. As he sat down, my 
friend arose and said he wished to relate an incident 
for which their minister could vouch, that had a 
very direct application. 

A few Sabbaths since our pastor preached’a ser- 





— 


mon that I had long needed. It was full of com- 
fort and cheer to my soul. I had that morning put 
a five dollar bill in my pocket, and on the way home 
[said to myself, “That sermon has done me so much 
good I will acknowledge it to-morrow by sending 
Mr. W. this money.” Monday morning came, and 
with it motherly reminders that new shoes were 
wanted for the children, and the flour barrel was 
glmost empty. There seemed so much need of all my 
five dollar bills that the resolution made the day be- 
fore was almost forgotten. On the way to my office 
I met a friend, very unexpectedly, who had remov- 
ed his residence from our place. Some months ago 
this friend had asked the loan of five dollars, and 
being under obligation to him for past favors, I 
handed it to him saying, “I do not want you to re- 
pay this.” However, he now insisted on paying me 
the money. As soon as I reached the office I enclos- 
ed the bill in a letter to my minister as a thank of- 
fering for the good his sermon had done me. In 
due time the letter was taken from the office, and 
opened, Starting on his way home, our pastor met 
a lady, a comparative stranger in the place. He in- 
quired after herinvalid husband. The wan face told 
a more serious story than the lips. How could he as- 
sist her? Telling her of the letter he had just tak- 
en from the office, he lifted the lid of the basket, 
and said, “ Now I want to put this five dollar bill 
right here.” The tears trickled down the woman’s 
face as she said, “ Mr. W., this morning there was 
only food enough in the house for my husband’s 
breakfast. I have eaten nothing, but he does not 
know it. What we were to do I did not know. 
We have not a relative within a thousand miles, and 
we are destitute among strangers. Kneeling down 
this morning and thanking the Lord, I uttered the 
prayer he has taught us, Give us this day our daily 
bread. You see, sir, how God has answered my 
prayer.” 

This was my friend’s story. I think it had a very 
direct application to the subject, and to the ques- 
tions suggested by the leader. 








‘LAWYERS IN THE CHURCHES.” 
—_>-——. 
* HOW IT SEEMS TO A QUAKER. 
ey 


In Toe Curistran Union of March 12th, there 
was an article entitled Lawyers in the Ohurch, by 
““One Who Knows,”—+.e., as I understand, a Jawyer. 

I read this article with great interest, not so much 
in reference to church statistics, as upon the point 
that I have always wondered should be s0 little, or 
so seldom discussed and controverted, viz: The mo- 
rality of the principle held by nearly every lawyer, 
that he can with equal propriety, nay, that his duty 
requires that he should with equal earnestness, ad- 
vocate the wrong as the right, if a client so wishes, 
and so hires him to do. Having always, myself, re- 
garded the toleration of such a principle of morals 
by Cliristian men as a strange anomaly, I have stud- 
ied this offered elucidation with much care, curious 
to see how far it would clear the mystery; and the 
more especially as it is so seldom that any one who 
knows will vouchsafe to us outsiders any explana- 
tion whatever on the subject. I came upon this ar- 
ticle, then, with great expectations—with a Grad- 
grind appetite for facts—only to be disappointed 
the more; and to find the matter left, if possible, 
more incomprehensible than ever. 

Our learned friend assumes that there is “a gene- 
ral, venerable, and deeply-rooted prejudice against 
lawyers, as a class, which includes especially a strong 
distrust of their sincerity in public speaking ”—and 
that “nearly every man in ordinary business life 
thinks in his heart that no lawyer is as honest as 
himself,” &c., and then instructs us, that “this is 
not unnatural, for a man must have either a peculiar 
constitution of mind or a peculiar training, in order 
to see habitually two sides to every case, and to re- 
alize that one may honestly advocate either side, or 
both sides in succession. This, which the great majority 
of men could not do without Salsehood, is the lawyer's 
daily business, A scientific man understands easily 
how such a business may be pursued by one proper- 
ly trained, without the least deviation from truth; 
but the mass of mankind cannot camprehend it.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the unsophisticated 
mind, untrained in a sehool of two opposite sides to 
truth, cannot comprehend and does not believe that 
it can be right or justifiable to any extent, or under 
any circumstances, to declarea statement, ora prinel- 











ple, true to-day and false to-morrow, or that what any 
man “could not say without falsehood” becomes 
truth, or right to be said, because it is a lawyer's 
daily business. “What is true to-day in principle was 
true yesterday, and will be true to-morrow, and for- 
ever. Whatever any man cannot say without false- 
hood, is falsehood, whoever speaks it. And not the 
least strange of the positions under review is that 
“a scientific man understands easily how such a bus- 
iness may be pursued by one properly trained, with- 
out the least deviation from truth.” ~ Now I cannot 
imagine which of the sciences is supposed to have 
the power to make falsehood not the least deviation 
from truth.” What-little knowledge of science I 
possess leads to quite the reverse; and I have al- 
ways understood that it isthe end and aim of science 
to demonstrate truth, not to compromise it, or put it 
out. We speak of the truths of science; not of its 
composition with falsehood. And certainly, from 
numerous scientific men with whom I have been 
more or less familiar, I have never heard of such an 
understanding. 

Macav.ay, in his review of Montagu’s Life of Lord 
Bacon, says: “ Mr. Montacu conceives that none but 
the ignorant and unreflecting can think Bacon cen- 


surable for anything that he did as counsel for the]. 


Crown (in prosecuting Lord Essex); and maintaing 
that no advocate can justifiably use any discretion 
as to the party for whom he appears. We will not 
at present inquire whether the doctrine which is 
held on this subject by English lawyers be or be not 
agreeable to reason and morality; whether it be 
right that a man should, with a wig on his head and 
a band round his neck, do for a guinea what, with- 
out these appendages, he would think it wicked and 
infamois to do for an empire; whether it be right 
that, not merely believing, but knowing a statement 
to be true, he should do all that can be done by 

sophistry, by rhetoric, by solemn asseveration, by 

indignant exclamation, by gestures, by play of feat- 

ures, by terrifying one honest witness, by perplexing 
another, to cause a jury to think that statement 
false.” So far Macauay appears incontestible; his 
statement of the doctrine confutes it. But even he, 

in concession to the legal assumption so strangely 

submitted to by moralists under the torpid influence 

of habit, proceeds: “It is not necessary on the pres- 

ent occasion to decide these questions. The pro- 

fessional rules, be they good or bad, are rules to 

which many wise and virtuous men have conformed, 

and are daily conforming.” Few of his readers, I 

should suppose, can think in their hearts that the 

“ daily business” of distorting truth and perverting 

justice is one and the same with the practice of 
Christian virtue. 

And it must, indeed, require “a peculiar train- 
ing” to fill the mind with the belief, to the exclu- 
sion of a reasonable doubt, that the practice of law in 
our courts is calculated to administer justice, and 
that only. A training of twenty-five years of jury 
duty, and some experience—chiefly in trustee cases 
—has shown me that the end sought by counsel is 
not that in which all good men should join—the es- 
tablishment of the right—but of their side, right or 
wrong. For my part, I must confess that I have been 
somewhat wanting in that “ peculiar constitution of 
mind” which is much impressed by even the most 
strenuous efforts of men who are acgounted “ great 
on juries ;” for upon their finest display of sophistry 
. or rhetoric, their most solemn asseveration, their 
most indignant exclamation, their perfect gesture 
and skillful play of features, the irreverent questions 
would intrude themselves: ‘‘ What is all this worth ? 
What would you say if the other man paid you?” 
In our courts of justice—so called—it is notorious 
that Justice is apportioned upon mercenary princi- 
ples. The money side of the good lady’s scales is 
sure to preponderate. There is not the ghost ‘of a 
chance of a man’s having any success, no matter how 
righteous his cause, unless he can sustain that cause 
with money—albeit he may sometimes have heard 
the equal benefits and protection of our laws over 
the rich and the poor alike, very prettily eulogized 
in the courts. He cannot begin a suit, or begin to- 

defend one, without employing counsel, and becom- 
ing responsible for unknown expenses, and the more 
able the counsel the more able he must be to pay 
him ; otherwise the other party, if in possession of 
money (no matter how obtained, or whose it is), se- 
cures said able counsel, and, through him, the “ best 
management” in court, and consequent success, And 
this management consists, as occasion requires, in 
“terrifying one honest witness, in perplexing an- 
other,” in suppressing testimony, however true, that 
makes against his side; and by ‘‘ making the worse 
appear the better reason,” either by direct assertion 
or by questions: that imply assertions, and are in- 
tended to misdirect the minds of judges or jurors. 
In the criminal courts the practice is much worse. 
There, if a villain has money, no matter whether 
robbed or stolen, counsel are found equally ready 
to receive it for “managing” his case—getting him 
clear if they can, to resume his depredations, and, if 
interrupted again by the law, again divide with him 
honest men’s substance. I could cite numerous cases 
in illustration—not, so Mr as I am aware, referred'to 
= the “ Reports "I had, in fact, written out sever- 
al, but have decided to reserve them, this opinion 
being, I think, too long already, 
Tam afraid my learned friend does not meet the 





whole, the very reason why lawyers do. pole 
cothe forward—why they are not drought forward as 
exhorters in the churches. if there be a general, 
“especially a strong distrust of their sincerity in 
public speaking,” I would respectfully stigygeal, wheth- 
er there is not some considération due to this gene- 
ral sentiment ; whether it would not be well for him 
to “wonder if they are not right?” “The common 
pitlse of man keeps time” mostly to truth and vir- 
tue; and the common sentiment of mankind ought 
not to be disregarded. 

When lawyers shall be recognized as the especial 
defenders of the right, and, by virtue of their educa- 
tion and calling, the especial promoters of justice, 
our learned friend, we cannot doubt, will be resist- 
lessly brought forward to exhort the brethren. Will 
he permit me to suggest the text ? 

“Cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judg- 
ment; relieve the oppressed ; judge the fatherless ; 
plead for the widow.” 

“Come and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” 





LITTLE THINGS. 
—_>—_——_- 
BY A. B, ESTES. 
—_~<—_—_- 
Tis little words and little acts 
Which aggregate the sum and story 
Of those more grand, impressive facts, 
That give to men their chiefest glory. 





Just as the little tiny sands, 
In their cohesive brotherhood, 
Exalt the mountain, as it stands, 
To its subjimest attitude. 


A little word in kindness said, 

Or e’en at times a trembling tear, 
Hath lifted up a drooping head, 

And filled a fainting heart with cheer. 


A word, a look, may plant a sting 
More deep than Damascean steel, 

Whose virus no Lethean spring 
Can ever fully soothe or heal. 


Then guard the words thy lips would say ; 
Heed well the claims of love and duty ; 
So shalt thou tread a milky-way, 
Aglow with more than starry beauty. 








SECTARIAN ABUSE OF CREEDS 
NO) ARGUMENT AGAINST THEIR RIGHT USE. 
= 
BY GEO. B. CHEEVER, D. D. 
———_>—_——— 

When the sectarian spirit prevails, denominations 
and men are very apt to use the prongs of their ec- 
clesiastical polity, even with the stiffest orthodoxy, 
just as the reckless priests, the sons of E11, used the 
flesh-hooks of the sanctuary, to catch for themselves 
the best pieces of sacrifice brought by the people. 
And the miserable wretches were all the while quar- 
reling because they were not better served, demand- 
ing flesh to roast after their own pleasure, to their 
own chosen taste in cookery. But the sons of Ext 
were sons of BELIAL; they knew not the Lord. So 
we ourselves may be the sons of BeLtaL, and yet 
fight hard with and for our own flesh-hooks and de- 
nominations, prongs and peculiarities, in catching 
and cooking up even the truths of the Gospel to 
please men. Here are our hooks, a grand and for- 
midable array: mitred hooks, tri-pronged, Episco- 
pal hooks with revolving canons, Presbyterian hooks 
with ruling elders and Davin’s Psalms,Congregation- 
al hooks with ruling councils, Baptist hooks made 
out of water, Dutch Reformed hooks with blunted 
points, Old School hooks with five points, New 
School hooks, all point, Eclectic, point-no-point, 
Independent, each on his own hook, andsoon. Are 
all these differences used to make sacrifices to God, 
or are they plied and applied for local selfish pur- 
poses of Church aggrandizement ? 

Now, doubtless the great problem of this modern 
age of Christian activity is to get all these squads 
of the fishermen in human seas united in the same 
work of universal love, by the same rule of love and 
exclusion of all jealousy—we seek not yours, but 
you. And certainly the most comprehensive of all 
charitable schemes in our day is that of reconciling 
ourselves with Romanists by representing the Bible 
as a sectarian book, belonging only to their hook 
and line, bob and sinker; so that, if we would fish 
for men’s souls with it, we must have our lines twisted 
inthe rope-walks of the Propaganda, and our hooks 
tempered and pointed in the wire factory of the 
Cardinals, and our bait cut bythe Pope. Salt down 
the Bible in the Pope’s Syllabus, and forthwith it is 
deprived of its sectarianism, and becomes Catholic, 
universal, being strained through the Alembic of the 
Infallibility of Rome. The Romish Bible is not 
sectarian, because it is stamped with the seal of the 
Church of Rome. But the Protestant Bible is sec- 
tarian, because it has no seal but that of God’s 
Spirit from heaven, and because it declares that he 
that believes God’s word, even without any Church 
to sanction it, possesses an experience by the Holy 
Spirit within him better than that of any G@icumen- 
ical Council, and hath set to his seal that God is true, 
though every man outside of the Word of God be a 
liar. And this isthe source of all creed-purity, 
freedom and independence. And here we have the 
proper service of creeds for the preservation of a 
pure piety. 
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e lying aside of creeds, or the despising or for- 
ingoft em is ngta movement of right Christian 
son, bubis rather @ quadrature of that swinging 
of the pendulum which, in thereaction from hypoc- 
risy and bigotry, and the passion for a more Catho- 
lie alliance of Christian liberalism would exclude 
the Bible and all positive religion from the schools 
as sectarian. The pendulum swings now in this di- 
rection with a terrific momentum and weight. ‘The 
Church throws herself upon it, and gives it an ac- 
celerated motion. Before it became a theological 
fashion, there wasthe English word latitudinarian- 
ism, one of the words that was used sometimes when 
we were children to send scholars from the top to the 
bottom of the class, or from the bottom to the top, 
at ablow. Set the letter P at the head of this long 
word, and it becomes platitudinarianism, conveying 
the character and style of a new kind of dull preach- 
ing, that is taking the place of the old, and in the 
vogue of a supposed original fashion of ample flow- 
ing folds and a wide-spreading generous freedom, 
gathering up a volume of the dust and fragments of 
infidelity, just as the long trains of fashionable la- 
dies worn in the streets sweep up tobacco juice and 
orange peels from the pavement. There may bea 
platitudinarian cant of liberality as well as bigotry. 
We have been swinging in the other extreme; we 
have used creeds not for instruction and edification, 
but for surveying and measuring sectarian property 
in theological fields and coal-mines; not for the 
help of those weak in the faith, but for the exercise 
of a severe, un-Christlike authority and despotism. 
We have made a vice of God’s truths, to screw and 
torture men’s consciences therein, instead of a shep- 
herd’s crook and virtue, to lead them in green pas- 
tures. Instead of giving the leaves of the tree for 
the healing of the nations, we have boiled down 
those leaves to a bitter decoction, and added herbs 
of our own planting, and administered the artificial 
dose. We have let the life depart out of our sym- 
bols of doctrine, leaving only the dry formulas, and 
then enforcing the forms under a consciousness of 
our unfaithfulness to the Spirit, to make up for our 
own deficiency. 
We are paying now the penalty of all this spirit- 
ual unfaithfulness inthe habit of the abhorrence of 
creeds, or disgust at them, which has become so 
marked that it makes us almost ashamed of them. 
So, being made conscious that the world has discoy- 
ered how hollow our forms had become, we drive 
forthwith to the other extreme, and throw away the 
formulas of truth, as if they had brought us into 
difficulty. We do impatiently with our creed what 
HEZEKIAH did reasonably and deliberately with the 
Brazen Serpent, when that had become the object 
of superstitious reverence. Instead of breathing a 
new soul into our creeds, and haying them speak from 
the heart by the Spirit, we throw them away. This 
is not wise, nor charitable, nor good for weak con- 
sciences. There never was greater need than now 
for grounding men in the truth from the earliest pe- 
riod. Itis certainly not a time for relinquishing 
our standards, but for putting a new spirit into them. 
We are not to throw our lamps away because the 
light seems to have gone out, but to have them filled 
anew with oil, and set them to burning more bright- 
ly. We don’t want the lamps taken away because 
they smoke, but we want the wicks cleaned, and 
trimmed, and better oil supplied for the sanctuary. 
We do not want the shew-bread withdrawn because 
it is musty, but new bread put in its place, 
Here let us take a page of instruction from one 
of the most profoundly learned men and honest 
minds ever known, one of the noblest scholars, and 
of greatest practical acuteness and power, and best 
acquainted with all that belongs to a comprehensive 
system of education, the great German scholar and 
statesman, NerBunr. Nothing can be more im- 
pressive and instructive than the manner in which he 
speaks, beneath the weight of parental anxiety and 
love, in regard to the intended education of his own 
child, contrasting the heartfelt religious faith in 
which he is determined to have him brought up, 
with the gloomy, prevailing scepticism into which 
he himself had fallen. “I wish the child to believe 
all that is told him. I shall tell him that the an- 
cients had only an imperfect knowledge of the 
true God, and that these gods of theirs were over- 
thrown when Christ came into the world. He shall 
believe in the letter of the Old and New Testament, 
and I shall nurture in him from his infancy a firm 
faith in all that I have lost or feel uncertain about.” 
Again Nersunr says, “In an age that is growing 

old and decrepid, a simple world of ideas must be 
created for the child, in which its mind may grow. 
up strong and unclouded. A clear understanding 
can best of all be dispensed with when the confu- 
sion of ideas and half truths is the greatest. It is 
exactly at such a time that principles which haye 
been carefully implanted and watched over, so as to 
gain all the strength of a prejudice, confer extraor- 
dinary power, both over the world within and that 
without. He who begins his course thus armed, 
fights with a weapon which is wanting to those 
around him.” 
Nersuge had seen and experienced enough of the 
evil of having such prejudices formed on the side of 
infidelity, to make him resolute that in the case of 
his own child from infancy the power of prejudice 
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faith is greater than prejudice, and does indeed , 

fer extraordinar L power. What misery, what tia 
ness, to Cut a i possibility from the education of 
child, by teaching ‘chim unbelief, orthe suspension e 
belief, on all religious articles of truth, till Critical 
reason shall havesatisfied and conquered the habit of 
scepticism thus formed, Meantime the habit te 
too strong for the Cure, and the power of faith jc let 
forever. Nersunr says of his child Moscus: OF 
recollections of principtés and observations are 
éffaceable. T wish, I'strive with my whole heart t 
he may grow up with the most absolute faith in 
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ligion, yet. so that his faith may not be an outward 
adhesion, that must fall away from him afterwar9, 
when his reason comes into play, but that from his 
earliest years the way may be prepared for the Union 
of faith and reason.” 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN, 
—_—___.. 
OUR CALL. 


My Dear Editor: 

I have to thank you for forwarding to me seyery) 
letters from ministerial correspondents applying for 
the vacant pulpit at Wheat-hedge. I know of yo 
better way of answering them than through your 
columns. The vacant pulpit is not just now open 
to candidates. And this is how it happened to jy 
closed : 

Last summer, my friend Maurice, of whom think 
I have already written you, spent a fortnight here 
at Wheat-hedge visiting me. He attended oy 
prayer-meeting ; Sunday evening he spoke at ow 
children’s meeting. He was fresh for his work, full 
of enthusiasm, and awakened no little interest amone 
the people. When we were jilted a few weeks ae 
our people were more in earnest than ever to get 4 
pastor. 

“We have fooled about this matter long enough,” 
sai@ Mr. WHEATON. “It is time we went to work 
in earnest.” 

“Been fooled, you mean,” said Deacon §. 

“T'll tell you who’s the man for us,” continued Mr, 
Wueaton, slapping his knee by way of emphasis ; 
“it is that young what’s-his-name, that was here last 
summer. He talked to the children, and my wife 
was greatly taken with him.” 

“ He’s a right earnest man,” said the Deacon. “I 
think he was the first spark we had seen in the ash- 
es of our prayer-meeting for many a day.” 

“Can we get him, Mr. Larcus?” said Mr, Wuara- 
TON. 

“ He is of age; ask him,” said I. 

So it was arranged that I should invite him to 
come to Wheat-hedge and preach. He could choose 
his own Sunday. As he is not settled, but is only 
acting as stated supply of the little church at Wee- 
vil, I had no scruples. Besides I happen to know 
that he wants to be married, and that the only thing 
which prevents is that they pay so small a salary at 
Weevil. “It is hard enough,” he says, “for one to 
live there, let alone two.” Some of his classmates 
ridiculed the idea of his going to Weevil, which 
only consists of a blacksmith’s shop, a post-oflice, 
and a country store. But he said he was going to 
preach in the first place that offered, and stay ther 
till the Lord called him higher. Candidate he would 
not, if he never was settled. 

So I wrote him on behalf of the committee. lu 
reply he sent me first a marked copy of Tir Cunis 
TIAN UNION, containing my letter on Ministerial ( 
quetry. The next day came his reply. So long as 
he was supplying the pulpit at Weevil all his ener- 
gies were due to his people there. He had none to 
spend in seeking a better place. Very sorry, but he 
could not come. 

I confess I thought he was a trifle too particular. 
However, I reported. 

“That's odd,” said the Deacon. 

“T like it,” said Jum WHeaton, “ That man isil 
earnest. If he won’t come here he can’t help ow 
going there. Let us go and hear him.” 

Deacon §. agreed. As Maurice is a relative of 
mine, I did not care to go. But I agreed to pay Mr. 
Harpcap’s traveling expenses if he would go in »Y 
place; and it was arranged so accordingly. 

They got to Weevil, or rather to Hendrick, the 
nearest town, on Saturday evening, and Sunday 
morning rode over, a drive of five miles. It was 4 
beautiful day ; the farmers turned out well; the lit- 
tle church was full, and Maurice, unconscious ol 
the presence of a committee, and preaching, not © 
fish for a place, but to fish for men, was free, unco™ 
strained and, as Providence willed it, or as good 
fortune would have it (the reader may have bs 
choice of expressions, according as he is Christian 
or heathen), was in a good mood. Deacon 8. W% 
delighted. Jim WuHeEaToN was scarcely less 5°, and 
even Mr. Harpcap was pleased to say that it w% 
“a real plain Gospel sermon.” Deacon 8. found an 
old friend in one of the farmers of the congrega0™ ° 
and went home with him to dinner, while WHEAT 
and Harpcap came back to the hotel. Deacon >: 
joined them in the evening—his friend drove 
over—and brought a good report of the Sunday- 
school, where he had watched the unconscious p* 
son (who superintends his own school), and had ev’: 
to avoid suspicion, taken a class himself for the * 
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should be on the side of faith, An earnest religious 


Mr. WHEATON had to return the next day, 
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Deacon found no great difficulty in persuading Mr. 
HarpcaP to stay. over, and Tuesday evening they 
went to the weekly prayer-meeting. Meanwhile 
they inquired quietly in the neighborhood about the 
reacher at Weevil, giving however no one a hint 
of their object, except the parson at Hendrick, who 
commended MauRIce very highly for his piety and 
his efficiency. As to his preaching, he said he should 
not call him eloquent, “but,” he added, “there is 
one thing; Maurice Kire never speaks without 
having something to say; and he is very much in 
earnest.” 

Both the Deacon and Mr. Harpcar were very 
much pleased with the spirit of the prayer-meeting 
_the Deacon said Mr: Krrg could make more of a 
fire with less fuel than any man he knew—and when 
the committee made their report, which they did at 
the close of our Wednesday evening meeting, it was 
unanimous in favor of giving MauRICcE a call. 

To calla man without hearing him was not the 
orthodox way, and there was some objection. It 
was said, very truly, that the church really knew 
more about him than they could possibly learn from 
a trial sermon, or even from half a dozen of them, 
that a careful investigation by a committee into his 
actual waking power was a far better test than any 
pulpit exhibition, however brilliant. I added that 
Mavnice’s letter was positive, and his convictions 
settled, and that I felt reasonably certain he would 
not preach as a candidate. On the whole this in- 
creased the desire to get him; and finally a second 
committee was appointed to go up and hear him. 
A couple of ladies were put, informally, on this 
committee, and the church paid the expenses of the 
four. I say informally. Deacon S. nominated Miss 
Moors and Mrs. B., and quoted the case of Poa@Be 
from the sixteenth chapter of Romans to prove that 
it was apostolic. But the ladies shook their heads, 
as did some of the elders of the church—the Deacon 
is a born and bred Congregationalist, and is radical, 
I am afraid, in church matters—and a compromise 
was finally effected by appointing two of the elders, 
who agreed to take their wives. 

They came back as well pleased as the first com- 
mittee had been, and the result was, to make a long 
story short, that last week a unanimous call was sent 
to Mauricg, and as I write this letter I have before 
me a private note from him, saying that he has re- 
ceived it, and that, if agreeable to us, he will come 
down and spend a week with me. He says he wants 
to see our prayer-meeting, our Sabbath-school teach- 
ers’ meeting, and our Sabbath-school. He adds that 
he will preach for us on Sunday if we desire, but 
that he does not want it known that he will be here 
at the prayer-meeting, as he wants to take a back 
seat an1 see how it goes. 

In short he gives me to understand that it is the 
Church which is on trial, not the minister, and that 
whether he comes or not depends on what kind of 
a Church he finds it to be. This reversal of the or- 
dinary course of things is a little queer; but I guess 
it is all right. At all events it will not do the 
Church at Wheat-hedge any harm. Meanwhile un- 
tilwe get a final answer from Maurice Kir our pul- 
pit is no longer in the market. 

Yours, &c., 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


Larcus. 








TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
——@—_—. 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
——_~>__. 
_ (Sixth Letter.) 
Carro, Egypt, Feb. 19, 1870. 
The experiences of this first day in Cairo are all 
so novel that our minds are hardly clear enough to 
give a connected description of them. Grim and 
shadowy do all these outlines of thingsappear. Yet 
there is a decided sense of acquaintance with the 
people, that you detect in the reminiscences of your 
childhood at school. You remember the pictures 
in the earliest geography you ever studied, and here 
they are suddenly come to real life. The Nile river 
has‘erected banks for itself on either side of the 
current by its annual overflow, so that its level lies 
higher than the district it runs through, and it rolls 
lazily along, muddy and solemn, pretty much as a 
canal might be expected to run, if at any time it 
should become antic or excited. The edges of the 
embankment are of a dirty-brown color, without any 
Vegetation to speak of, or even verdure upon their 
ridges, Bare and unattractive as these seem, they 


are nevertheless, in the absence of hills or moyn- 
tains, the only background for one entering, against 
which afar off shine the graceful minarets and tow- 


ers of the city, 
MAGIC LANTERN VIEWS. 


ee STANLEY, in speaking of the usual presen- 
‘tions hereabouts, uses a most apt similitude. He 
compares the lines of camels, the solitary traveler 
now and then, the stiff trees, few and far between, 
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‘0 many slides of a magic lantern. And any one | of the shaded streets, and partly to the grievous pest 
en the preposterous paintings on|of flies which attack the children even in infancy, 
hein eek day-school exhibitions, which have | and ruin their organs of sight. 
tras or these historic years in Biblical illus-| come accustomed to this spectacle. Babes carried in 
the original immediately. So | their mothers’ arms often have from. six to twenty 
reach of Te, that any object in the wide | big green flies settled carniverously upon the edges 
vs OF landscape appears startlingly vivid and | of their eye-lids, It makes one crawl all over, his 


outlined upon the blue sky with almost miraculous 
distinctness, and so stately and stiff, so precise in 
step and ungainly in proportion are the camels es- 
pecially, that one can hardly refrain from imagining 
they are mere figures, and are shoved along like so 
many fancifully-colored slides into the groove ot a 
lantern poorly focussed. Occasionally a lonely Arab 
appears in the field of view; then a company of 
merchantmen, like the Ishmaelites of old who bought 
Joseph; then a big Turk on a small donkey; and 
all are so angular and awkward, that one (if he has 
ever been in the stereopticon line) feels like begin- 
ing his lecture. 
THE CRESCENT. 
As we passed rapidly through the opening in the 
grand wall surrounding the city, we had only time 
to observe that itis constructed of mud, matted with 
a compact mass of stubble and grass. Over it floats 
the flag of the Saracen; that crimson banner with 
its white crescent and two or three white stars shin- 
ing upon its heavy folds. At once—how could we 
help it?—we fell to dreaming of the Oswanli and 
their famous records of exploit, crime and prowess, 
in the long years of the past. 
WanrsurTon tells us that the crescent was the 
symbol of the ancient city of Byzantium, and was 
adopted, not originated, by the Turks. And there 
is related an interesting legend concerning its first 
selection as an emblem on the standard. The father 
of ALEXANDER the Great, PurLip, when besieging 
Byzantium, in despair of taking it by assault, set his 
workmen one dark night to undermine the walls. 
Suddenly the new’ moon arose, and its thin crescent 
of light disclosed to the garrison the dangerous pro- 
ject. They defeated it easily by a countermine, and 
then, in grateful acknowledgment, erected a statue 
to science, and caused the young moon to be put 
foremost on the flag of the State. 
HIGH-COLORED COSTUMES. 
The train paused at the station, and immediately 
on alighting we seemed in a world of fantasy. We 
were struck more than anything else by the third- 
class cars. They were crowded to suffocation with 
the aborigines of this region, in all their motley 
costumes. The sides of the cars are high and close, 
and the windows on the level of passengers’ heads, 
so that turbans alone appeared as we saw them from 
the platform; and these were of so positively innu- 
merable hues, and so brilliant and flaring in col- 
ors of red, yellow, crimson, white and green, that 
the enclosure reminded me more of a gardener’s 
market wagon, or an animate conservatory of pop- 
pies and tulips, than anything else on record. 
As we took our way to the hotel, the scene grew 
wilder still. The thoroughfares are narrow, crowd- 
ed and offensive, filled with men and women gazing 
vacantly at the newcomers. One would imagine 
the inhabitants to be on a masquerade; for the ha- 
biliments are so showy, so gaudy in patches of con- 
trast in hue, that it seems impossible to believe they 
are the ordinary dress of living people. Many of 
the females studiously conceal their faces ; but this, 
I am prepared to say, is all affectation of modesty 
that does not exist. For ladies of rank and fashion 
use only white gauze of the most transparent gossa- 
mer, which pretends to hide their features, but. 
which, as they are very well aware, only sets them 
off more finely. And the common women employ 
black muslin, which thay twist most uncomfortably 
across their countenances, but take every occasion 
to carelessly drop. And if some of the dark eyes 
did not unmistakably wink at us, then I mistakenly 
say they did. 
STREET SIGHTS. 

On the heads of young maidens one finds the tall 
water jar, carried precisely as Rachel carried hers 
long years ago. Across the breast and shoulders of 
a staggering porter the heavy skin leaf is borne, fill- 
ed with the aliment and necessity of life in Cairo, 
water dipped from the Nile, that river which is at 
once the source and dependence of all Egypt. On 
one side stands a camel, high-backed and deformed, 
with a Nubian slave astride upon his neck. black as 
jet, and seeming to be even one degree of shade 
blacker under the singular contrast effected by a 
high white turban on his temples, and a voluminous 
white girdle folded thickly around his loins. On 
the other side stands the heavily-ornamented coach 
of a grandee, waiting for his master to enter, and sit 
upon its blue satin cushions. Thus the eastern and 
western worlds meet and mingle in inextricable con- 
fusion at the very first entrance into Cairo. 

Only one thing more needs to be mentioned here 


this city, it is carefully com puted, one person in every 
six, male and female, is either blind, or is going to 
be; is either hopeless or has diseased eyes. A dis- 
temper, baffling all cure, seems to prevail here to an 
extraordinary degree. Itis said to be owing partly to 
the excessive glare of the sun, partly to the rapid 
changes in temperature when one passes into or out 
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mark how immediately every one of the insects 
settles back again to his diseased and unclean feast, 
Furthermore, one of the missionaries told me that 
many unnatural mothers are wont to destroy one eye 
of their infants so as to keep them from the conscrip- 
tions ordered so frequently for the army. 
You can easily imagine the somewhat painful ar- 
tistic effect of a spectacle like this; one in every six 
in these crowded streets is groping his hesitant way 
along with a staff, or has his forehead bandaged with 
a napkin over one eye. Even of the six native mu- 
sicians, that played for us in the dining-room this 
evening, one girl, who fingered a guitar, wore the 
inevitable badge. 
_ TEXTUAL ILLUSTRATION. 
It is fairly amusing, as well as instructive, to dis- 
cover the absolute exuberance here of incident and 
fact, which reminds you you have entered one of the 
lands of the Bible. Minute forms of scriptural ex- 
pression receive a wonderful significance and beauty, 
under the commonplace disclosures of every day 
life. Now we are in the new hotel, as it is called, 
ensconsed safely, and ina very home-like way, in a 
house as thoroughly western: as any one would find 
in London. Two hundred men and women, with 
the unmistakable face,- manner, and beer bever- 
throng all the shadowed balconies. The servants 
speak the English language. 
But Cairene life outside is decidedly in another 
world. Once off the front steps, you are among the 
symbols and evidences of the Pentateuch. The mo- 
ment you finish eating, you became a commentator. 
It is astonishing how your memory quickens in re- 
calling verses. 
Take, for example, the way in which the women 
carry their children about; not in their arms at all, 
but astride on their shoulders. These little ones are 
taught at an incredibly early age to sit upon their 
parent’s neck, with one foot hanging down across 
her breast, the other across her back, their arms 
twined around her head. It was funny enough di- 
version to tease one of these little monkeys, when 
the mother was not looking, and see how it would 
grip her around the chin, and hide its fly-covered 
face in her head-dress. Here one is reminded of the 
prophecy, “ Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I will 
lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up my 
standard to the people; and they shall bring thy 
sons in their arms, and thy daughters shall be car- 
ried upon their shoulders.” Oftentimes even in this 
our day have we seen the women, each with asome- 
what big boy hanging on her arm, and a little girl 
perchea erectly upon the opposite shoulder. 
It matters little which way one turns. The mar- 
ket-places are full of the same profuse and luxuriant 
products of this prolific region as in Moses’ time; 
and we commented upon the naturalness of the ex- 
clamation with which the passionate Hebrews, dis- 
appointed in the hard fare of the desert, reproached 
him: “ We remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the melons, and 
the leeks and the onions and the garlic.” Andeven 
while we were looking ‘at them, we noticed a little 
young lad, clad only in a linen suit fitting closely to 
his person, hurrying on at a rapid rate, his long 
light staff in his hand. They told us he was a mes- 
senger bearing tidings; this was the most expedi- 
tious method of transmission in these untraveled dis- 
tricts. Of course then somebody instantly quoted, 
“My days are swifter than a post”—and another re- 
called the verse, ‘‘ So the posts went with the letters 
from the king, and his princes, throughout all Israel 
and Judah.” 
TAKING THE OMNIBUS. 

Donkeys are Cairene conveyances for omnibus. 
After dinner we had our first experience in riding 
one. A little insignificant, demure, and diminutive 
animal, less than three feet high, was brought up to 
me. He soon got under my (tremendous) body ina 
curious adroit way ; I think the boy must have had a 
genius at inserting him in the right spot under the 
centre of motion. My first six inches, more or less, 
from the ground, dangling, I raised the question se- 
riously whether it was not a contemptibly mean 
thing, and savoring of sheer imposition, for me, 


upon such a creature’s becoming his locomotive. 


es, and away we went. Fore and aft, right and left, 


of any use to meditate magnanimity ; I was on my 
travels, and noboay stopped me for cruelty. If you 
are going anywhere in Cairo, this is the way to go. 

The donkey is somewhat a philosophical beast ; 
take the stick yourself, and he will drop to a dead 
walk from which there is no starting him. Why 
should he trot or canter? He cannot get away from 


stick is inthe handof a driverinthe rear. So at last 
you put ahead, with only one frantic gleam of satis- 


hot face, that no one whom you care for is near to 


see what a figure you cut. 
DEAR OLD FRIENDS. 

But some one saw me, nevertheless. Andon alight- 
ing, I found to my gladness and cheer my hand in 
the hand of my old teacher and friend, Professor 
H. B. Smrrn, of New York. At once we met his 
party, and passed those words of fellowship and 
greeting which in this far land fill the heart full of 
welcome and the eyes full of tears. All that love 
this honored and dear brother will be rejoiced to 
hear how well heis looking. Many years of contin. 
ued usefulness remain for him yet. His recovery 
seems rapid and safe, Professor Park is here and 
well. Professor Hitcncock and Professor TYLER’ 
are up the Nile; return next week. And I am sure 
this letter cannot be closed more fitly than by the 


greetings we all send to those who remember us over 
the great sea. 
TR 
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matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
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A FEW FACTS WANTED. 
Qe 
ROMISH BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS AS 
CITIZENS. 


en 


To the Editor of Tak Caristran Unton: 

The archbishops and bishops, with the Jesuits of the 
Romish hierarchy, are expressly stated by a well-known 
write., in a new work just from the press, as not gen- 
uine American citizens, as far as he can ascertain. 

It is very desirable to settle the question how man 
of these Romanists above named are bona fide Ameri- 
can citizens. It is to be hoped and rightfully expected 
that every such Romish dignitary is or will become a 
loyal citizen here, unless unavoidably, and for a time, 
prevented. It is obviously far more desirable or indis- 
pensable that the men who are depositaries of large 
powers and trusts, of a moral, religious, pecuniary or 
civil nature, should be subject to all the duties and ob- 
ligations of citizenship here, while entitled to and en- 
joying all the rights and immunities of citizens, than 
that they should be communicants of any established 
Church. 

If the archbishops, bishops, and chief Jesuits are 
not such citizens, let all true Americans know why. 
Publish the reasons of every non-citizen in such rela- 
tions. 

If these men are aliens deliberately, without good 
and honorable cause, let us all see who the aliens are, 
and why they stand aloof. 

1. Are they bound by the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
Art. 18, in which they declare as follows: ‘‘I promise 
and swear true obedience to the Roman bishop, the suc- 
cessor of Saint Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and vicar 
of Jesus Christ ?” 

‘*Comrades! touch the elbow!” What are the facts? 
Personally we know of one or more priests who are 
whole-hearted American citizens, but what are a hun- 
dred priests in ecclesiastical power compared to a bish- 
op? What are three bishops compared to his grace, 
the archbishop ? 

It is time to draw the line between patriots and 
Popesmen ; between true-souled citizens and sworn 
traitors ; between true friends of equal rights in civil 
liberty, and the hireling tools of papal despotism 
against which a MonTaLkMBERT and a Loyson, nay, 
France and Austria lift up protest and menace, as a 
tyrannical and shameless usurper. 

We call for facts duly verified, and when presented, 
let us pass them along the line of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens and freemen. We will not be Ultramon- 
tanist slaves with a devotion ridiculous even in the eyes 
of Cardinal AntroneLtt, nor will we be slaves of the 
Pope’s sworn vassals, if they are enemies of civil lib- 
erty. Cis-ALPINE. 
SS 


CHURCH COQUETRY. 
—_—- 
That letter of a Layman which treated of Ministerial 
Coquetry has called out the following on the other side 
from one who evidently testifies of what she has seen. 
We say “‘she,” for we suspect that the writer is the 
wife of a minister. 


Adopting the narrative style followed so agreeably 
by Mr. Latovs, allow me to give something of the his- 
tory of three different Churches, in this vicinity, so far 
as it is identified with that of their ministers, during 
the last year. The three Churches are within an area 
of less than ten miles square, and belong to the same 
Presbytery. . : 

More than a year the Church in the village of A. 
invited a number of clergymen to preach for them, as 
candidates, and made choice of Rev. Mr. Y. He is a 
man of fine talents, indeed he was called one of the best 


quite a grown-up, able-bodied man, to do, to insist | sermonizers in central New York. He came to A., 


moved his family consisting of a wife and five children 
a distance of nearly two hundred miles, and commenc- 


But when one is in Rome he must do as the Romans | eq his work. The Church edifice was repaired, and the 
do. Indeed the donkey-boy, a swarthy lad of six- congregation increased. Mr. Y., it was said, was not 
teen years, seemed to have no scruples; he flipped | “TY social, but he preached 


the best of sermons, and 


was a most godly man. At the end of the year, in 


the black silk tassel of his red cap over on the side | mid-winter, we heard ‘* Mr. Y. it was feared was ging 
next the sun, jerked up his white linen trousers a | into his grave.” 


We read that ‘‘ A merry heart doeth 
good like medicine, but a wounded spirit who can 


notch, and dealt the creature a dexterous punch in bear.” The Church at A. had informed Mr. Y. that 
the sore he had conveniently exposed on his haunch- | his labors there would terminate at the close of the 


Soon we hear them lamenting “that inscrutable 
Providence which has laid aside such an able and excel- 


he—the donkey-boy—let loose screams in Arabic to lent man from the work of the ministry.” 
keep people out of the way of me. It was no longer 


h at E. is small and the parish a rural one. 
They” pay 400 with a parsonage and donation, the 
whole equivalent to about $600. Rev. Mr. Y. has been 
there two years. He is of middle age, a learned man 
writes well, but is somewhat slow and dull. That he, 
is a good man none deny. There has been a precious 
revival: at E. this winter. Mr. G. was assisted by a 
neighboring clergyman, and in the midst of the work, 
the trustees waited upon Mr. G. and informed him that 
his services would not be acceptable after the first of 
April. One of the members told the brother who as- 


the whip, But he starts miraculously, when he| sisted Mr. G. that “they hoped soon to be strong 
hears that Arabie voice behind him, and knows the | enough to hire # smarter man ! 


Now for the Church at N. More than a year ago, 


_ Mr. 8. was invited to oceupy the pulpit for one 
palin Sabbaths, during the itness of the pastor. There 


was more tbap usual interest in the Church, and exire 








| faction in your perturbed mind, and shining on your 
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meetings were held. Mr. §. remained and ‘preached 
for many successive evenings, and an extensive revival 
followed. The pastor, whose illness continued, was 
dismissed. The Church said Providerce had provided 
just the man for the time and place in Mr. 8., and he 
must stay. Urgent calls from two other Churches 
were refused, for were not the indications very clear 
that N. was his appointed field? He made an engage- 
ment for a year, and moved his family and furniture at 
no small expense. He has had a year of severe labor, 
has preached the truth with fidelity and love, and his 
pastoral duties have been discharged to the satisfaction 
of every one. New members have been added at every 
communion, and to a large majority of the people his 
labors are said to be acceptable. But the year is draw- 
ing to a close, and a few men to whom the truth is 
never palatable, combined with the others who are be- 
lieved to baye some personal jealousies to gratify, (but 
not against Mr. 8., for he has escaped ‘without the 
smell of fire upon his garmepts,) have effected a vote 
for a change of ministers. The means. used, itis said, 
would hardly bear the light, but those familiar with the 
machinery of political caucuses, understand just how 
the thing was done. 

Summing up the result, we have three vacant Church- 
es and three unemployed ministers. In justice it should 
be said that the Church at A. after repeating their his- 
tory of a year ago, have called another man to become 
their pastor. Mr. Y. is still upon the ground. 

Now, if you please, Mr. Latous. in these instances, 
who were the flirts, and who were jilted? The Church 
at Wheat-hedge has suffered wrong, and the cause of 
Christ has been wounded at the hands of one man, who 
so far forgot his high calling as to sell himself to the 
highest bidder. But you can make common cause of 
grief and soothe one another's wounded feelings. 

ut alas for a jilted minister! God pity and help him 
if he is over-sensitive! Andit may do the Churches no 
harm to know how sensitive some of the clergy are, 
for there seems to be very little sympathy and less con- 
science in this matter now. 

I wish to allude to another form of trifling, which 
has come to my notice. In one case where a supply 
for a year had been secured, and hope of a settlement 
was indulged by both parties, before the time was half 
expired, the name of a new candidate was presented to 
the Session by one whose meddlesomeness resulted onl 
in mischief. He could not plead ignorance, for by ref- 
erence to the minutes he could have leerned that the 
Church was already supplied. The gravity of an offence 
is in proportion to the dignity of the offender. If it 
had been an obscure clergyman, unknown to fame, 
who thus transgressed the rules of Christian and minis- 
terial courtesy, the result would have been unworthy of 
notice. But when a prominent Doctor of Divinity, 
whose name is before the people almost every week, 
the pastor of a very large Church in the vicinity of 
New York, and who is so securely wedded to this spouse 
that he has no reason to fear the alienation of her love, 
where ‘“‘charity” in such a man ‘“‘ behaves itself un- 
seemly,” the effect is sometimes disastrous. I have 
just learned another instance where the same D.D. has 
meddled, greatly to the wounding of a good brother. 
An engagement had been formed, the preliminaries 
agreed upon, and the nuptials were about to be celebra- 
ted. But the Rev. Dr. introduced a new lover. The 
old one was jilted, and the new one was taken to the 
arms of the Church. How much the fact, that he 
would serve them for $300 less per year, had to do 
with their fickleness I know not. 

I have taken no pains to collect the above facts. 
That they might be greatly multiplied I have no doubt. 
I do not say that every engagement for a year sbould 
terminate in a settlement, even where there is a tacit 
understanding to that effect. But are not the Churches 
somewhat given to flirting as well as the clergy ? 








MORE COQUETING CHURCHES. 
——_~>——— 
To the Editor of Tak Curist1an Union: 


Don’t you think that friend Latovs comes down pret- 
ty bard on ministers, in his ‘‘ Ministerial Coquetry ?” 
It may be that Mr. W. carried matters too far with the 
church at Wheat-hedge, but how often do churches dis- 
appoint ministers in this very way ? 

‘When I was in the Theological Seminary a friend of 
mine was invited to preach in Blarney Church, then 
vacant ; he accepted the invitation and preached. His 
ministrations were highly spoken of by the people, and 
he was cordially invited to preach the following Sab- 
bath, which he did with equal success. Several of the 

rominent members of the church ‘‘took occasion,” as 

r. Larous did with Mr. W., ‘to fall into conversation 
with him ” on the feeling of the people with reference 
to his settlement among them. The whole congrega- 
tion were unanimous in favor of him, only they feared 
that they could not pay him salary enough. They 
could only raise six hundred dollars, and after the first 
year would add a parsonage. They knew that their 
field was not a very inviting one, and that the salary 
was too small, but they would do all that they could to 
make him comfortable. The very life of the church 
depended upon his decision. _ All these representations 
were made to my friend, and his willingness to accept 
a call from the Blarney Church was signified before it 
was made out. On the third Sabbath a notice was giv- 
en out, from the pulpit, that on the following Thursday 
the people would meet to elect a pastor. A classmate 
of my friend's preached on that Sabbath and took the 
people by storm. It is needless to go into the details. 

uffice it to say that the preacher of the Sabbath pre- 
ceding the meeting received a unanimous call with a 
salary of seven hundred per annum. I know of another 
case in point. Not long since one of the best churches 
in one of the big cities of the country invited the Rev. 
Mr. 8. to preach in their pulpit. Like Mr. Latovs’ 
former pastor, he went off quietly and preached. Soon 
after his return home he received a letter asking him if 
he would consider favorably a call from the said church 
The letter set forth the advantages of the field and 
promised a salary of five thousand dollars a year. The 
church had been long vacant, and Providence seemed 
to point to him. So strongly was the case put that Mr. 
8. agreed to accept,and so positive were the statements 
that he spoke freely of his removal among his own 
people, and for anything I know commenced the prep- 
aration of his farewell sermon. The city church ap- 
pointed a day for an election—one or two Sabbaths in- 
tervening. A goodly number of voters were out. Mr. 
8. received a bare majority. The congregation being 

So nearly cqually divided it was determined to drop 
matters and not make out a formal call. Imagine if 
ie = the feelings of Mr. S. upon receiving an ac. 
— a the proceedings of this meeting, and the un- 
: . able state of things which the whole case was 
ca ag to excite in his own parish. 

oe think it e ecnibtlens grave faults upon both sides, and 
oun-orenenn whil be much better if churches kept their 
dk wie, ile looking for a pastor. Let them hear 
ro ema as they think would suit them, and if, 
yah pac consideration of the subjgct, they are 
and presented vg greed man, Jet a call be made out 
tion of the desire o en and let this be his first intima- 

If Mr. Latous will suggear eyo, cure his services. 
Seest some new plan by which 


vacant churches and ministers looking for a settlement 
can be brought together without this disagreeable can- 
didating, he will do a good work for all concerned. 


CoATESVILLE. 








WOMEN’S KEAL WRONGS. 
eae 


Although we have argued against discrimination on 
account of sex in remunerating labor, although we can- 
not find a single line in our editorial columns against 
anything that is just or generous to working women, 
although we love and honor no class more than these, 
and although we have warmly commended the Wo- 
men’s Protective Union to the sympathy and support of 
our readers, yet, in accordance with our rule to publish 
strictures rather than praise, we give place to the fol- 
lowing : 

Editor of Tus Curistian Union: 


Your comments upon a communication recently pub- 
lished in The Tribune, seem to me to be so uncalled for 
that I cannot forbear a word of protest. 

The communication in question covered no word of 
complaint against merchants, nor, indeed, against any 
one, because of the low prices patd to working women. 
It was a simple statement of facts as they exist—a pic- 
ture of every-day life which all may see who will— 
bearing with it the question: Js the skilled labor of wo- 
men paid? The complaint referred only to dishonest 
employers. If you have merchant friends who rauk 
themselves under such a title, and if you desire to es- 
ponse the cause of such against sewing women, I have 
nothing to say in reply. Butif you would speak words 
of truth and justice—not to say of Christian kindness 
and forbearance—toward those whose lives are hard 
enough without the added burden of evil report, go, I 
pray you, and seek information, the information of ac- 
tual facts, at the rooms of the Working Women’s Pro- 
tective Union, 48 Bleecker street; an institution estab- 
lished not asa medium of charity, but to secure the pre- 
vention and redress of frauds and impositions against 
working women. 

You seem to be disinclined to believe that working 
women labor under greater disadvantages than working 
men, and therefore deserve no greater sympathy. In 
that ‘‘ good time coming” such will, I sincerely trust, 
be the fact ; but in this day and generation, the case is 
otherwise. Dishonest men dare not attempt the dis- 
honesties and meannesses in dealing with their fellow- 
men, which they practice toward defenceless women, 
with unblushing effrontery. They respect too highly 
the power and the will for inflicting summary personal 
chastisement in the one case; while they know only 
too well the modest timidity, juined to lack of power, 
which shields them from all retaliation in the other 
case. 

When it shall not be unseemly for a woman to casti- 
gate a scoundrel as he deserves, nor to fight her own bat- 
tiles in our courts without the countenance and support 
of friends; and when, moreover, she has physical abil- 
ity and moral courage equal to those of men in these 
respects ; then, and then only should she be treated as 
a man, and receive only so much sympathy and encour- 
agement as are awarded to men-toilers, who contend 
with no such peculiar adverse circumstances. B. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


{HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
a 


Fripay Evenine, April 8, 1870. 


There is, in a community like this, in the midst of 
Christian families, and under the influence of Chris- 
tian instructions, a large number of ingenuous and 
truth-loving people who really wish they were Chris- 
tians; a great many who listen aitentively to sermons, 
hoping to get some light that will put them on the 
right way; who are stirred up, at times, to a very con- 
siderable degree of excitement, losing it gradually, and 
with regret, hovering around warm Christian meetings, 
and still wishing that out of these influences there 
might come upon them, in some way, they do not 
know how, tke blessing which they seek. There are 
scores and hundreds of persons who, if you were to 
question them, would say, with a moistened eye, ‘‘ Yes, 
we would rather be Christians than have any gift that 
the world can bestow.” 

When I look at the fact that, during our Master’s 
own times, and during the times of the Apostles’ per- 
sonal ministration upon earth, it did not take months, 
nor weeks, nor days, nor even hours, for persons to 
become Christians ; when I remember that under one 
sermon thousands of men began to be Christians, ] 
am satisfied that our method is different from the meth- 
od of Christ and the Apostles, and that there is some- 
where or other a mistake, either in them or in us. For, 
those to whom they came were far less intelligent in 
religious things than we are. The communities in which 
they ministered were not so well advanced in family 
relations, in domestic virtues. They had not that 
knowledge of order in social and dispositional matters 
which they have who stand at an average height in a 
virtuous and Christian community. They were igno- 
rant of spiritual religion; so much so, that Christ said 
that the greatest who lived before his time—namely 
Joun the Baptist, the greatest of all the prophets—was 
so inferior to men in the Christian dispensation, that 
the least in the time of Christianity should be greater 
than he, he himself being witness. The aptitudes and 
conditions of the minds of men are transcendently 
higher now than they were then, so that we are more 
ready to receive the divine impress than he was; and 
yet men live for ten, for fifteen, for twenty years in 
Christian communities, wishing, and sometimes even 
praying, that they might be Christians. And there 
com are. They make no forward movement. They 
make no progress toward entering upon a Christian 
life. Whereas, in Christ's time, those who wanted to 
become disciples, or Christians, it did not take days 
7 ee . bring in. 

at is the matter, then? Are there an i 
difficulty on which light may be thrown ? fg tel 
m4 obstacles that may be removed? I think there 








First, my impression is, that men are accusto 
suppose that all the fruits and final results of the ( Chris 
tian experience are to be looked for in the beginning 
as the evidence of the Christian state. To become a 
Christian, with them, means, generically, all that which 
they hear ascribed to the Christian character, 

In other words, it is as if a parcel of boys, a set of 
ragamuffins, running up and down through the streets, 
should be asked to fo to school ; and they should say. 

Go to school? Why, to be Newrons, and Lapiaces, 
and Lord Baocons, and Pasonots, and Frnerions: 
to be men of literature, like Boyz, to have world- 
wide knowledge—we cannot do it. It is impossible!” 





Suppose they had the idea that going to istri 
school meant to be scholars after the Bond aa 





who for forty years have been living in the pursuit of 
literature, and in the study of philosophy? Suppose 
that, in some wey or other, they had brought over the 
idea of the final results of studentship, and had got 
the impression that to become a scholar meant all 
these? You can perceive how, at once, they would 
say, ‘‘ We are not fit. We cannot enter the school.” 
‘Now, Christian character is a germinent and increas- 
ing thing, like a tree, which begins with the seed-form, 
and then grows to the switch-form, as it were, becom- 
ing a mere whip, and then gradually assumes a shrub- 
form, and efter awhile becomes a tree, and by-and-by 
is so great a tree, and is so wide-spread, is so broad, 
that the fowls of the air take refuge in its branches. In 
the beginning, it is no larger than a grain of mustard- 
seed—so small that you are in danger of losing it be- 
tween your fingers when you sow it, and men say, ‘‘It 
is lost.” The Saviour teaches us that the germ of a 
Christian life is assmallas that. You are mistaken if 
you have an impression that beginning to be a Chris- 
tian means that you are to take on suddenly all the 
things that you have heard about—all the love, all the 
faith, all the peace, and allthe joy; that you ate to 
have, at any rate, specimens of them all; that you are 
to set up housekeeping, instantly, with everything that 
belongs to housekeeping. Christ says that eacept a man 
become as a little child he shall not enter into the king- 


dom of God. Persons are to become Christians, not} y 


by taking on full manhood at once, but by going back, 
as it were, to babyhood, to infancy. They are to begin 
at the least and lowest point of Christian experience. 
But the popular idea is exactly the reverse of the Scrip- 
ture idea.- The teaching of the Bible is that the Chris- 
tian life begins at the minimum, but goes on opening 
and opening, and shining brighterand brighter unto the 
perfect day. After man has begun a Ubristian life, it 
lays obligation on obligation, it puts ideal on ideal, and 
prepares an ascending scale that is infinite; but the 
beginnings of Christian life, the New Testament de- 
clares, are very minute. It does not take much knowl- 
edge, nor much resolution, nor much endeavor, to 
begin a Christian life. 

“hat is the first mistake. The next mistake that I 
wish to put out of the way, is one that I think is very 
largely engendered by the old phraseologies that were 
employed. <Aze we willing to forsake all, and follow 
Christ? The common phrase is borrowed, evidently, 
from the Scriptural phrase. I remember very well 
trying to forsake everything. I also used to hear such 
@ maxim asthis: ‘‘ Lay down the weapons of your 
rebellion, and submit to Christ.” Ido not know how 
many times I have tried to lay down something. I 
could not imagine exactly what it was; but I would 
repeat the words over and over—‘‘ Ley down the weap- 
ons of your rebellion;” ‘‘ Lay down the weapons of 
your rebellion.” I used to hear, also, that I must deny 
myself and follow Christ. I could not exactly see where 
I was going, but I was willing to follow anybody. I 
was willing to follow my father, or Mr. Nerrieron, or 
any one else that could give me any idea of Christ, but 
how to do it, I did not know. I could not set out lit- 
erally and follow him. I was to forsake all for Christ. 
Well, I tried to forsake all, but I had not anything to 
forsake, that I could see. I could not go away from 
hume. I could not go into the street. I could not 
forsake my books and clothes; I could not forsake the 
tools with which I worked in the garden, or on the 
farm (as I did when I-was a boy). And it puzzled me 
using phrases which had no sort of relation to my ac- 
tual state of experience. 

Although these words had a meaning, and still have 
a meaning, when it it translated, the point which I make 
is this: that the popular apprehension of them, as they 
are now employed, is the reverse of the truth. For, 
if I were to call you to the Lord Jesus Christ, I should 
say, If there is any wicked course that you are pursu- 
ing, forsake it. If you are stealing, forsake stealing. 
If you are drinking, forsake drink. If you are living 
for wicked pleasures, forsake those wicked pleasures. 
If you are doing any wrong, forsake that wroug. But 
if you are living virtuously, temperately, wisely, in 
your several homes, and in your several avovations, 
some of you going to school; some of you doing 
housework; some of you in clerks’ positions; some of 
you as teachers; if you are doing right things, thenmy 
injunction to you, instead of being an infanctioa to 
forsake anything, is, Go on in these things. Keep 
them. Be better in them. 

For instance, a little girl, at home, seeks to obey her 
father and mother (who in her earliest years stand tc 
her in the place of God) in the spirit of love. She 
seeks to form the habits which her father and mother 
seek to breed in her. At school, she seeks to be faith- 
ful to her teacher and to her class. She seeks to learn 
all her lessons, and to perform her duty in every re- 
spect. Now comes the preaching of the Gospel, by 
which she is made to understand that she is to forsake 
all and follow Christ. There is a fluttering in her mind. 
She does not know what to forsake, or give up. Do 
not give up any of these things. Keep them all. 
Serve Christ with them, in them, by means of fhem. 

When a person is living a life of wrong-doing and is 
conscious of it, all that which is wrong is to be for- 
saken ; but all that part of the life that you are living 
which is right in itself, isto be kept. It is not forsake 
all in that sense. 

What, then, is there beyond this? What is it that 
makes a persona Christian? A very little, with infinite 
consequences. It takes but very little to make a mana 
Christian, although the consequences of that little are 
infinite. Just as soon as a person has any conception 
of Jesus Christ as the Master and the Model of the life 
of true benevolence and purity and truth which he 
prescribes for us; just as soon as a person has the sim- 
plest conception of the life that Christ lives, and that 
he commands men to live, and then can truly say, “1 
am willing to begin that life; I am willing to go to 
school to my Master Jesus; I am willing todearn; and 
I covenant with him to do his Will as fast as itis re- 
vealed to me ; I covenant with him to be a good scholar, 
to learn, and, as fast as I learn, to practice everything 
which he commands me to do, as in the New Testament 
it is spread out in the four Gospels, showing what the 
Christian life is as he lived it, and commends it to 
others;” just as soon as aman can say, ‘“‘Though I 
shall understand this very imperfectly, and shall come 
short a great many times, and shall fail here and there, 
yet [am willing to begin, and I am willing, as far as 
life and breath and strength are given'me, to attempt 
to be a pupil, a scholar, a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ”—just so soon he begins to be a Christian. That 
is being a Christian in just the same sense that it is 
being a scholar when a boy first goes to school. He is 
beginning to bea learned man. e is not learned ; but 
he is beginning to learn, and is beginning to learn with 
the intention of learning to the end of his life. He is 
beginning to be a scholar. 

is learning is very limited at first. There is not 
much of it. A little leaven, hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole is leavened—that is the grace of God 
in the heart ofaman. It is covered up, so that he does 
not see it, and so that others do not see it; but it works. 
and works, and works, and leavens the whole lump. 
When the love principle comes into a man’s soul, and he 
says, ‘‘I covenant to suppress may passions, to take 
down my pride and vanity and selfishness, and live b 
love to the Lord Jesus Christ, and by. love to. my fel- 


low-men just as he taught me to do; and I am:willin 
to begin this nighf, this hour, this moment,” then:he is 
willing to be a Christian. 

It is not my purpose now to go on and tell you how 
the Christian life develops. That is another subjeey 
and a larger one. What I wish, is, to keep your mindg 
on this one | gore pment that it does not require 
great deal of time, nor a great deal of learning, nor g 
great deal of special preparation, to begin a Christian 
life. The struggle will largely come afterwards ; jy 
the beginning is so simple that when Christ preache; 
it did not take aman_an hour to become a disciple’ 
When the Apostles preached,it did not take an hour fo; 
thousands to pass through all the necessary stages, and’ 
go into the Church. And there are in this congrega. 
tion, and in this room, scores of persons who have been 
taught religious truth ever since they were in the cradle. 
and who are not only acquainted with general religjay: 
truths, and the main facts of the Gospel, but know 
much about doctrines, and what is required of them in 
life if they are going to be Christians. Not only have 
you lived in the knowledge of these things, but your 
feelings have been trained in them, Many of you aye 
had the training of Christian parents in these things, 
Why; you haye been brought up to the very point of 
the Christian life, and there you have been standing - 
and all that is required, is, that you should exercise: 
our own will, and say, ‘* I embrace this life of my: 
own free will, and I embrace it forever, and from this 
moment I am willing to have it known that I mean to 
live according to the commandments of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is my Master; he is my exemplar, and his 
words are my law ; and, God helping me, | will live by 
his pattern.” He who says that really and sincerely, 
has begun to live a Christian life. He may nos haye 
much to show, but he has begun. 

When a man begins to be a Christian in reality ang 
sincerity, he never says, ‘‘I will begin and see what it 
will do for me.” No man has begun who sets out with 
that spirit. Suppose a boy showid say, “I am going. 
to school to-day to see how it affects me. If it suits 
me, then I am going to learn?” Suppose he should go 
one day, and make the experience of that one day the 
test by which to determine whether it was worth while 
for him to go longer or not? - Do you suppose going to: 
school one day will do him any good? Do you not 
know that the first day in school is the hardest day, and. 
that the first weck is the hardest week, that the first 
month is the hardest month, and that the first ycar is 
the hardest year? Do you not know that diflicuMies 
most always lie at the threshold of the beginning of 
things? And do you say, ‘‘I will make an experiment 
of religion?’ No, you will not. If you make an ex- 
periment, it will be an experiment outside of religion. 
A man is sick, and he says, ‘‘I am going to make an 
experiment of medicine, and if I like it, 1 will keep on, 
but if I do not like it I will cast it aside.” So he tries 
it, and it tastes bad, and he fhrows it away. What 
does g man know of the effect that a given medicine 
would have on him when he has only tasted it ? 


If a person goes to school saying, ‘‘ 1 am determined 
to have an education, no matter what the difficulties 
are,” he has begun to be a scholar; but if @ persom 
goes to school, saying, ‘“‘I am going to see Sow it 
seems,” he does not begin to be a scholar. If a man is 
sick, and he puts himself under the doctor's care, and: 
says, ‘‘I will give him full swing; I want him to care 
me, if it takes six months or a year; and I will take 
whatever he gives me, and will follow his directions im 
every particular,” then he has begun to be a patient. 
But if a sick man calls a doctor, and says, ‘*I will test 
the medicine which he gives me, and will take it if it 
suits me, and reject it if is does not,” then he has not 
made a beginning. 

And, if a man says, ‘‘I am going to meeting a little 
while to try it,” he has not begun to be a Christian. 
But if a man says, ‘‘I, from this our, consecrate my 
life to the cause of Christ; my disposition is hereafter 
to be managed according to the law and spirit of the 
Master ; I declare it to God, and I am willing to ceclare 
it before men,” then, whether he has had any bad tecl 
ings or not, and whether he has had any joyful Scelings 
or not, he has begun to be a Christian. The mere ex- 
perience of emotions is another thing. Here it is the 
will that acts, giving way to Christ, and taking the fast. 
steps in the Christian life with a determination to go on: 
to the end. 

There is no person who cannot begin that work to: 
night—this hour—this moment—here—now ! 

REMARKS.—I am very glad you have noticed the subject ; as 
there are a number of persons that I have seen and conversed 
with during the week, who need, as I am sure a great many of us 
need, just the instruction which you have given here to-night. 
You have sometimes alluded to the fear which many persons have 
that if they begin a Christian life they will not hold out, or ill 
not do well. That is an obstacle which I think prevents many 
from becoming Christiana. 

The fear that you will not hold out, and that you 
may bring disgrace upon the cause of Christ, is not 
worthy of aman. Proper solicitude on this pomt may 
help to keep a man steadfast in the right course ; but it 
should never, for one moment, stand in the way of his 
going forward in a Christian life. 

Suppose a young man should say, “I want to go inte 
good company; but then, I am so afraid I will make @ 
fool of myself that I will keep out?” A man that 
stays out of society because he is unpolished, awkward, 
gawky, is fitly left out by the whole neighborhood. 
‘They say, ‘“‘ He has no pluck.” You see what the con- 
sequence is. 

Aman wants to go into business; but he has - 
nerve enough to take the risk; and he wishes he did 
know what would happen if he should do so aud %; 
and everybody laughs at him, and says, ‘‘ There is “> 
ing of him. His boyes are all mealy. He hasno hack- 
bone.” ‘ 

Why, all the world say that a man must have roe 
courage, some faith in himself,some venturesomeness,| 
he is going to succeed; and there is not another direc- 
tion on earth in which a man has so many things to belp 
and encourage him as in the endeavor to live in confor 
mity with those great laws of nature and of grace 02 
whjch the character of a man is based. We ask you to 
go back to that pattern of manhood, the character 0 
Christ, which is the most perfect fevelopment of human 
nature. A man who has not courage enough to - 
ture on that, is not half a man. The truly manly spit! 
is this: ‘If that is the right way in which to live, fam 
going to live in that way, and am going to live in acs 
long as God gives me life.” That is manly. ‘ 
ougut to act in regard to religion as you do in 4 oO 
to anything else in life. You ought to make up yo a 
mind what is right for you to do, and then set about -- 
ing it, with a determination to carry it through. a 
that, and God, and God’s angels, will help you, _, i's 
will be brought, at last, into the kingdom of Go 


glory. 








—The Second Conference of the Congregations! 
Churches of Brooklyn and New York was held Ap “ 
7th, at the Tabernacle Church in this city. Rept 
were received from the churches, and there was 4 @% 





i " ing in the 
cussion of the Methods of Doctrinal Teaching 1” 
Sunday-schools, and of the Application of Religion to 


Business and Social Life in Great Cities. 








April 16, 1870. 
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The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 

Sunday, April 17 (Easter). 
Monday, April 18. 

Ann. Meeting New Mexico, Ari- 





Presbyterian...++ 

a zona, and Colorado Miss. Ass’n..New York. 

Friends ...000+++ Ass'n for Relief of Freedmen.... Philadelphia. 
Tuesday, April 19. 

Baplist.....++++ _Educational Convocation........ Brooklyn. 


Wednesday, April 20. 
Meth. E., South. . Texas Educational Convention. .Galveston. 
Wesleyan Meth. . Lockport Conference. 
y.th. Episcopal. .Niagara ( Canada) Uonference...Strathroy. 
“African M. £.... Baltimore Conference. ......++.+- Hagerstown, Md. 
Baptist snosaseoas’ Qntario (Canada) Miss. Conv’a..Dundas, Ont. 
Reformed Ger. ). Lowa Classis. .....-ceesseeseees Wheatland, Iowa, 


Thursday, April 21. 


Meth. Episcopal..Black River Conference.......... Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
.....Ann, Meeting Indian Aid Ass’n.. Philadelphia. 


Friends .ooee 





HOME NEWS. 


—There have been 26 Presbyterian ehurches organ- 
ize in Kansas and Missouri since May, 1869. 

—There have been 30 recent admissions to the 
Congregational Church at East St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and 47 to that in Bunsen. 


_The Rev. Carvin Kinestry, Bishop of the M. E. 
Church, died suddenly of heart disease last week, in 
Beirut, Syria, aged 58. 

—A meeting for the discussion of Christianity and 
Reform was held at Apollo Hall, on Sunday evening 
last, and addressed by the Boston orator, WENDELL 
Puitups, Mrs. Hows, and the Rev. Mr. CHANNING. 


—A majority of members of the Piscataqua (Con- 
gregational) Association have expressed themselves in 
favor of extending invitations to the Lord’s Supper 
‘pased upon Christian character rather than upon church 
membership. 


—The Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Coloni- 
zation Society was held in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, cor..5th avenue and 37th street, on Sunday 
evening last. Addresses were made by Dr. Orcutt, 
Dr. Porrer, the Rev. F. D. Gansz, and others. 


—The Rev. Turron Batpwiy, D. D., Secretary of 
the Western College Society, died April 11th at Orange, 
N. J. He established and organized several religious 
and educational institutions ; among them, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Lyman Begoner and others, the Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Edu- 
cation at the West. 


—The N. Y. Methodist Conference and the N. Y. 
East Conference have beendn, session in this city sey- 
eral days since our last record. Memorial services 
were held in honor of Bishop Tomson, and of the 
Rev. A. C. Foss, lately deceased. The chief interest 
of the meetings of these clerical bodies centered upon 
the subject of Lay Delegation iu the General Confer- 
ence. The votes stood: In the N. Y. Conference, for, 
141; against, 88. Inthe N. Y. East Conference, jor, 
101; against, 85. Reunion services were held in the 
John and Greene street churches; a large number of 
candidates were ordained. deacons and elders, and a 
sermon on Missions was preached by the Rev. Gezo. L. 
TAYLOR. sd 











HOME CHURCHES. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church seems likely to 
extend the system of State Conventions, which, recently 
inaugurated in two or three of the New England 
States, was lately copied with such marked success in 
New York. Already arrangements are understood to 
be under way for like =, in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and other States, no 
doubt, will shortly follow the example. These con- 
ventions, it is generally known, being drawn from 
regions not conterminous with Church divisions, are not 
legislative and have no ecclesiastical authority. Per- 
haps from this very circumstance, and at any rate 
almost inevitably, their general formation, whatever its 
original design, must tend to the organization of this 
numerous and active Church into a compact political 
power--a power immediately antagonistic to that of 
the Roman Church. This tendency we believe to be 
natural and inevitable, and one which must occasion 
new political complications. 





The Methodist Conferences, which are very generally 
assembling at this time, give an insight into the state of 
their Church. One of the most important of these 
sessions was that recently held, at Springfield, of the 
New England Conference, the parent body of New 
England Methodism. At this meeting was brought 
forward a topic of which, not long ago, we presented 
the principal features—the divisions of the Methodist 
body, and the prospect of reunion. The report on the 
subject enumerated eight bodies whose unity was to be 
sought—namely, the Methodist Episcopal, the African 
Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Protestant, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion’s, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Methodist, Episcopal, South, the Meth- 
odist, and the German Methodist Churches.—The 
obstacles were regarded as inconsiderable in all cases 
€xcept that of the Southern body, where they are of a 
political character, and must die out witk the recalci- 
‘rants. Provision was made for proffering overtures 
for reunion to the Wesleyan Methodists and the two 
African Churches at their next conferences.—The 
mg of the Kansas Conference revealed a grgwth 
of the Methodist Church in the Southwest commensu- 
Tate with that of the region itself. In Kansas Method- 
ism is of but few years’ growth, and already the early 
division of the state into several conferences ‘is ., being 
considered. In this region church extension is being 
pushed, and the policy is urged of especial propagandist 
¢fforts, in opposition to Romanism, both here and in 
y oo Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 

yomings and Dacotah,—As an evidence of the steady 
gtowth of Methodism may be cited Bishop Sumpsgy’s 
pen Statement that the Methodists throughout the 
pre have dedicated, on an average, two churches a 

ay for the last three years. 





The statistics of the recently held Methodist Episco- 
Conferences are as follows: 





East 
New England Philadelp’a Kansas German 
Conference, Conf. Conf. Conf. 
Members... 25,619 = 38,441 12,6743, 143. 
Teachers ...... 135 271 233 
Churches eens “161 | 269 © 53 33 
Oo  value.. 
Pandas oS aUANSD aD 1.8 SEN E 
Oo , value, $246,300 4,340 325 
gontributions -- $40,993 viene Wis $1,624 
uday-schools. ° "188 "332: 190 "43 
d packet: 3,741 6,442. 1,501 733 
do bo WS 50,005 46,288 9,125 3,655 
lib, 81,607. 128,194 19,022 


Presbyterian Union, important as has been the step 
uniting the two greatest of the bodies, is as far from 
absolute accomplishment in this country as it is in 
Scotland. The leading divisions are the now reunited 
Presbyterian Church, its Southern branch, the Cumber- 


land, and the United, Presbyterians. Of the smaller | 


bodies, of Scotch origin, which refused to join in the 
combination which formed the United Presbyterian 
Church, the principal ones are the 
Ministers. Churches. 
Old Side Reformed (Covenanters) Church, 89 86 
New Side « “6 es 55 60 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 68 
Associate Synod of North America, 13 
Associate Reformed Synod of New York, 11 
The New Side Reformed Church, enumerated above, is 
now broken into two factions, in consequence of. its 
expulsion of Mr. Grorer H. Srewarr for persisting in 
singing hymns which were not ungrammatical. Be- 
sides these are the Declaration agd Testimony Presby- 
terians of Missouri; a small body of Old School Pres- 
byterians in the same region that refuse to go into the 
union; and a faction lately organized in Charleston, 8. 
C.—giving a total, so far as known, of 13 Presbyterian 
Churches. Of the rate of growth of some of these 
minor branches some interesting information is given 
by a writer tn the United Presbyterian, who compares 
the statistics of 1851 with those of the present time. In 
the former year the Associate Reformed body in Illi- 
nois had but 7 pastoral charges and 8 “vacancies,” 
against 44 pastoral charges and 25 “vacancies” in 
1869. But to this should be added the increase beyond 
the state lines, since it is really from Illinois that the 
Church has extended itself West, North-West, and 
South-West into Wisconsin, forming the Presbytery of 
Wisconsin ; into Minnesota, forming the Presbytery of 
Minnesota; ints Iowa, forming the Synod of Iowa; 
into Nebraska, forming the Presbytery of Nebraska; 
into Missouri, forming the Presbytery of West Mis- 
souri; and into Kansas, forming the Synod of Kansas. 
By this computation it appears that the 7 pastoral 
charges of 1851 have grown, in 1870, to 3 synods, 
which include 14 presbyteries and 179 congregations. 
The increase in membership in this body during the 
same time is stated to have been not less than 1,000 
per cent. 





The Presbyterians seem likely to address themselves 
to a laudable systematic reform in the domestic econo- 
my of their clergy. The Rev. JoszpH M. Witson, in 
announcing through the Presbyterian his intention at 
the coming General Assembly to urge the supplying of 
every church with a manse, reviews the action of the 
Old School General Assembly in this matter. It was 
first urged in 1863, when it was ‘‘ Resolved, That this 
Assembly requires the churches to report to the presby- 
teries to which they severally belong, what provision 
has been made, or is now being made, to erect manses, 
and thereby furnish comfortable homes for their minis- 
ters and families.” In 1864, more elaborate and explicit 
resolutions were adopted, preceded by the statement 
that manse-building was ‘‘a duty, the performance of 
which cannot be much longer delayed.” In 1865, this 
was iterated and a report ordered to show the condition 
in this respect of every church. In 1866, the demand for 
a manse was supplemented by that for a library for the 
minister’s use. Last year, the necessity was again 
stated in more urgent terms. Now, it appears to be 
intended to make the matter obligatory. Of its expe- 
diency and its great advantage to the churcb, there can 
be no room for doubt; though, unless it be in the Roman 
Catholic Church, we believe no church in this country 
bas devoted itself to the universal provision of houses 
for its clergy. Among the Episcopalians, the Congre- 
gationalists of New England, and of late years among 
the Methodists and some other bodies, the custom has 
been very general. No doubt, it is only by making it 
obligatory and invariable that parsonages can be pro- 
vided in those places where they are most necessary. 





Norwegian immigration to this country—chiefly, of 
course, to the North-West—is stated by Skandinaven 
to have been at this rate during the years of which rec- 
ords are accessible, the migration having commenced 
in 1823, but not having been recorded until 1836 :— 


From 1836 to '46 there were 6,200 emigrants. 
“ eS aS ** § 32,270 7 





“ 1856 “* 66 * ** 39 320 oe 
“ 1866 “ 68 “ “ 28,283 “ 
“ 1836 ** ’68 * “ 106, 143 “ 


Last year’s immigration, of which we cannot give an 
exact statement, was unprecedented in its magnitude ; 
and it should be remembered that the influx of either 
the Swedes or the Danes has probably been as great as 
that of the Norwegians. Allowing for their natural in- 
crease, the Lutheran Observer is doubtless within 
bounds in its estimate that ‘‘there are not less than 
200,000 Norwegians scattered over the Northwestern 
States ;” to which it adds the statement that ‘‘ among 
them we have never heard of a solitary Roman Catho- 
lic.” It is, of course, due to this Scandinavian influx 
that the Lutheran Church is receiving the immense ac- 
tual and prospective gains we have several times dwelt 
upon. Regarding them as naturally members of its 
foid, and anxious for quick attainment of that numer- 
ical supremacy it seems to be assured of in the imme- 
diate future, it is scarcely to be wondered at that this 
immemorially testy church should resent proselytism 
in its*habitual acrimonious terms. We have had occa- 
siogepreviously to quote the allusions of Lutheran mis- 
aries to ‘*interlopers,” to ‘‘ pious sheep-stealers,”’ 
to ‘‘ ecclesiastical vagabonds of other denominations.” 
We now find even the comparatively temperate Luther- 
an resenting any intrusion upon its field. Of the Pres- 
byterians it observes that ‘‘ they, everywhere, in the 
West, honorably act on the principle that there is no 
reason to establish distinctively Presbyterian churches 
among them,” and ‘‘ will not countenance proselyting. 
Not so the Methodists and. Baptists,” it continues, 
‘*who utterly ignore the Christian and churchly char- 
acter of these Tenens, and spare neither effort nor 
money to draw them over to their ranks. The former 
have already spent more than $70,000 in what they 
term the Scandinavian mission work in this country, 
and the Baptists likewise a large sum.” , 





Lutheranism seems in New York to have failed to 
keep pace with its advance in other parts of the coun- 
try, at any rate so far as its educational interests are 
concerned. To remedy this a State Educational Con- 
vention was recently held ; but—as we deduce from the 
correspondence of the American Lutheran—partly 
from a deficiency of executive capacity, partly from 
the prevalence of jealousies among the delegates, all 
definite action was deferred until another convention 
to be held during the summer. It appears that the 
only Lutheran educational institution in the state of 
New York is the Hartwicks Seminary, which has been 
in existence since 1816. Receiving no funds from its 
church, and depending solely upon the inadequate en- 
dowment of the reverend founder whose name it bears, 
the seminary has never been able to provide a classical 
course or other facilities for a general education, while 
of its legitimate sphere as a theological institution, it is 
stated that “‘it is doubtful if in the fifty-four years that 





j60 ministers for our churches, 


the Seminary has been in exis nn dS ee furnished 
of thorough pro- 


vision for theological education made by the Lutherans 
in other parts of the country makes the destitution of 
New York more striking. Apparently, however, a re- 
‘form willbe made. 





The Disciples of Christ are at once to commence the 
‘publication at Leavenworth, Kansas, of the Christian 
Messenger,—the fourth organ of their denomination es- 
tablished beyond the Mississippi. 








MISSIONS. 


The Methodist Episcopal Methodist Society has issued 
its 51st annual report, giving a comprehensive view 
of its missionary operations. Its principal foreign mis- 
= fields, in the order of their establishment, are as 

ollows : 








Ministers. 
Founded. Missionaries. Natives. Members. 
1832 Africa 
1836 South America 
¢ ¢ Foochow 
isy = ) Kinicang ; 6 73 1,616 
zs) eking 
SS ( Bremen } 
‘¢ | Oldenburg 
n | Frankfort 
1849. \ Heilbruun 43 29 6,956 
_ | Zurich | 
5 | Basle 
© | Berian J 
Denmark 19 219 
; 1857 § Sweden 49 1,326 
1856 Norway 8 ‘ 741 
é ( Bareilly 
1856 3 } Link 39 82 932 
4 ( Mooradabad 
1856 Bulgaria 


The Domestic missions of the church are the American 
Domestic, begun in 1812; Indian, in 1813 ; Welsh, in 
1828 ; German, in 1836; Scandinavian, in 1845; and 
Chinese, in 1867. The Indian and Welsh missions are 
unimportant. The scope of the missions among our 
German population is attested by their having 285 
inissionaries, 29,351 members and probationers, 449 
churches, valued at $1,329,950, and 195 parsonages, 
valued at $213,520; while these congregations yield- 
ed $18,205 62 missionary collections. To the Scan- 
dinavian domestic missions are assigned 38 mission- 
aries, 3,763 members and probationers, and churches 
and parsonages valued at $109,025. Considering that 
the labors of the Methodists are carried on among the 
Scandinavians in their native countries, and on the scale 
shown in the foregoing table, the claim made by the 
Lutherans, that such work here is an intrnsion, seems 
scarcely reasonable. The sum expended by the Metho- 
dists upon our foreign population amounted last year 
to $68,850. The total annual appropriations to foreign 
missions were $222,028, and to domestic $363,490. 





The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions (Old 
School) announces that its receipts for the past year 
have been $203.952—which is $6,641 less than was 
received during the year previous; while the expenses 
have so increased during this year as to make it neces- 
sary to raise during the month of April the sum of 
$51,778, to prevent a deficit at the end of the church 
year. 





- The Board of Home Missions of the (German) Re- 
formed Church is in such extreme destitution that the 
salaries of but few of its missionaries have been paid, 
to the great suffering of their families. _To meet this 
want, and to exteud the*’missions to new fields where 
they are greatly needed, the Board makes an urgent 
appeal to the congregations of its Church. ~ 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Church of England is likely to meet the same 
fate in India that has overtaken it in Jamaica. The 
government of India has, it appears, consulted the 
Bishop of Calcutta and the Bengal government with 
respe¢t to a scheme for relieving the State of the charge 
for chaplains at the presidency towns and some of the 
larger stations ; and it is stated that the opinion is grow- 
ing that the time has come when the civil members of 
the English Church in India may fairly be asked to 
support their own clergy, leaving the State to provide 
for the spiritual need of the army. Hitherto the expe- 
rience has been that, once set in motion, this ball is not 
to be stopped until it has run its course. In Wales it 
is also improbable that disestablishment can long be 
evaded ; though the fact that the appointment of Mr. 
Hvueuss, a speaker of Welsh, to the See of St. Asaph’s 
is generally commented upon as part of-a propitiatory 
policy, seems to indicate the desire of the Gladstone 
government that the change may not come in their 
time. Disestablishment either in Wales, or, as is al- 
ready menaced, in Scotland, following upon that of 
the Irish Church, would be generally accented as proof 
that in England itself the Establishment is moribund. 





Another instance of a kind ofapproach toward volun- 
taryism which has occurred more than once of late, 
has been afforded by the Marquis of Anglesea’s notifi 
cation to a parish, made up of his tenants, that they were 
at liberty f6 nominate a rector to their church, the liy- 
ing being his gift. 





The churches of every kind in Scotland are thus enu- 
merated by the London Daily Review, which, however, 
has no information concerning their membership or at- 
tendance : - 








Established Church....... ubesa-cnkeonsaenncesssssensaeneceneipe 1,257 
Bree ORUPON I. 5. 2 50s: coke cove covevcccbous cocbcccsscsecetccoes OTB 
United Presbyterian.. 600 
Episcopal ........::. 157 
Roman Catholic.... 132 
Congregational... 96 
Baptist .,........- 83 
Morrisonian. vil 


Cameronian...........+++ 
Wesleyan. ......+. s+. 
Ie SUE ONIONS 65.2, 055 scot nosocnccccdecosccacsesakee” 
Trae and Uriginal Cameronian.,...........cesececsacecests cone ll 
Unattached Episcopalian. .............++.000 

ni 


Total Churches........... Shesere.. HIB 


The population of Scotland is about 3,300,000 ; of whom 
there are said to be some 500,000 who persist in wor- 
shiping, as we would say in America, on their own 
hook, or, as the London journal phrases it, ‘‘de- 
cline to be classified, or to be ecclesiasticised in any 
way”—among these being the Moravians, Irvingites, 
and Primitive Methodists. Making this reduction, it 
‘appears that there is in Scotland one church for about 
every 525 of all persons of fit age to attend,—a larger 
supply, it is said, than exists in any other part of the 
world except the Papal States and the city of London. 


The unestablished Presbyterian Churches in Scotland 
seem really bent on accomplishing a union, despite the 
obstacles that are being raised, and without the embar- 
rassment that was apprehended from the Gilfillan epi- 
sode. The Free and the United Presbyterian Churches 
are the bodies primarily concerned. The latter seems 
disinclined longer te solerate the dilatory conduct of the 
negotiations. At a recént session of one of the United 
Presbyterian presbyteries, a member declared that he 








had ‘‘got tired out with these lengthened ings,” 
[and another said that he was “heartily sick of the taik- 
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ing that they had had in Scotland on the subject, and 
the slow progress that had of late been made,” and he 
urged union with the English Presbyterian Church with- 
out waiting any longer on their friends north of the 
Tweed. This measure 1s to be brought up in the sey- 
eral presbyteries, and meanwhile meetings are bein 
held for its advocacy in the larger provincial towns o 
Scotland and northern England. The Free Church is 
being stimulated by the example, and the friends of the 
union are to bring the question definitely before the 
General Assembly of that body. There are in it, how- 
ever, strong opponents of the measure. These had re- 
lied largely upon the difficulties that might be raised in 
adjusting the basis of union, but found the ground cut 
from under their feet by a motion, of which Dr. Canp- 
LIsH has given notice, that the union of the unestab- 
lished Presbyterian bodies in Scotland should be effect- 
ed on the basis of the common standards, leaving the 
dogma about the civil magistrates’ relation to religion 
an open question. Deprived of this weapon, they have 
addressed themselves to inflaming opposition by means 
of public meetings; but these are described as so inor- 
dinately and ridiculously violent as to bring their cause 
into disrepute, and really to promote the sentiment for 
union. The Established (Presbyterian) Church, mean- 
while, has not only been forced to relinquish the hope 
it once entertained, that the Free Church would join 
with it; but it has reason to fear that questions which 
are being agitated concerning its patronage may pro- 
voke such Parliamentary investigation as would result 
in its being added to the disestablished bodies. The ul- 
timate consequences of this step—which seems to be 
but a matter of time—would probably be the union of 
the now Established Church with the United Presbyte- 
rian and Free Churches. 








The Free Church of Scotland claims to have solved 
the important problem of providing salaries adequate to 
the support of an educated ministry in all its churches 
without State aid. As described before the Statistical 
Society of London by Dr. Buonanan of Glasgow, the 
matter seems both simple and efficacious. During the 
last 26 years the total sum raised by the Free Church 
has been £8,838,000,—the amount for last year being 
£421,000. Of the latter £190,000 was divided into ad- 
ditions to ministers’ salaries, giving to each £150 beyond 
what was paid by his parish, which, in more than half 
the cases, was less than £100. It is claimed for this 
system that it demolishes the principal argument for an 
established church in opposition to voluntaryism—that 
State aid was essential to the maintenance of educated 
clergy in all sections and among all classes, a point 
whose importance can be appreciated by any one who 
has regarded the condition of the clergy in the remote 


‘rural districts of our own country. 





The Free Church’s large contributions, since 1843, ac- 
cording to Dr. BucHanan’s statistics, have been distrib- 
uted as follows: 
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The Methodist bodies, both in England and Ireland, 
are agitated by the question of union. For the clearer 
comprehension of a question which is likely in no long 
time to assume importance, we may repeat the promi- 
nent divisions and distribution of the principal Meth- 
odist bodies : 








Wesleyan Methodists........ coselingion4, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
F ew Zealand. 

New Connection do.............. ngland, Canada. 

Free Church GO... cc0e cee + dauglan 

Primitive 





England, Ireland, Canada, 
..-Engiand, Canada, 
reland 





O.ces 
Bible Christian do.... 
Primitive Wesleyans... 


— 








Episcopal Merhodists............ United States, Canada. 
0. do. —— (‘South”). Uni-ed States. 

Protestant Methodists........... United States, 

True WesleyanS.........0.-seeees United States. 

Methodists ........++e+00+ . -United States. 





Wesleyan Connection United States, 
African M, E. Church United states. 
African M. E. Zion Church...... United States. 
Besides which are certain Calvanistic Methodist bodies, 
which, so far as any prospects of union are concerned, 
need not be considered, and possibly others whose 
names are not known to us. Onthe prospects of union 
in this country we have touched in a preceding para- 
graph. The bodies between which proposals are now 
pending abroad are, in England, the Bible Christians 
and the New Connection; in Ireland, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Primitive Wesleyans, and the Primitive 
Methodists, The Bible Christians (having 26,221 mem- 
bers last year) and the New Connection (33,095 mem- 
bers) arein point of numbers among theleast considera- 
ble of English Methodist bodies, aud each declined last 
ear, whereas the larger bodies—the Primitive and the 
esleyan Methodists—had a large increase. Appa- 
rently the Bible Christians ardently desire the union, 
while a strong partyin the New Connection bitterly 
oppose it, the threat being made peremptorily that in 
the event of its consummation 10,000 persons—nearly 
a third of its membership—will withdraw from the 
New Connection. The controversy rages, and it is stil] 
premature to speculate upon its results.—In lreland the 
Primitive Wesleyans (nearly 10.000 members) are being 
ardently wooed by tbe Wesleyan Methodists and Prim- 
itive Methodists—much stress being laid upon the com- 
parative affinities in name and lineage, —bat Apparently 
persist in a coquetry akin to that which, in their recent 
flirtation with the Irish Episcopal Church resulted in 
the jilting of the latter. ‘The controversy has become 
warm, and it has even been declared that the Primitive 
Methodists might very well be spared from Ireland 
altogether, seeing that in some cases their chapels are 
erected in towns where other Methodist bodies have 
established themselves, and where the various Method- 
ist congregations might cullectively assemble in the 
Wesleyan chapel. Nevertheless, it seems probable that 
in view of their common enmity to the dominant power 
of Romanism, some of the Irish Methodist bodies will 
consent to the composition of their differences. 





From the @cumenical Council the only intelligence 
of any moment is the positive statement that it is in- 
tended to adopt the dogma of Papal infallibility by 
acclamation on Easter Monday, and that the represen- 
tatives of the foreign Powers at Rome have resolved 
not to be present at the public session on that day. 





In Italy the Protestant schools promise to be madean 
instrument for evangelization by the general disgust of 
the people for the schools conducted by the priests. 
Bologna—famed as a seat of learning and for the oldest 
university in Italy, and with a population of 75,000— 
and Farli—with 16,000 inhabitants— have both decided 
to abolish all siery, “itd instruction in their schools. 
The Rev. JoszpH Emerson, in commenting on these 
facts, adds that the evangelical schools, in which reli- 
gious instruction is given, are freely attended by cbil- 
dren of Catholic parents, At Naples the evangelical 
schools are attended by some 400 buys and girls; 6 
schools at Leghorn by about 300; 2 at Florence by 
about 250; and similarly at Venicé, Palermo, Milan, 
Turin, Elba, and elsewhere. 
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POOR HUMAN NATUBE. 
——_—~.——_ 
A LETTER FROM JANE WALLACE. 
—_—>— 

Dear Editor: — We are poor and proud. I have 
been to school, and have graduated. I must work 
What shallI do? When there is butone avocation 
that young ladies of “ respectable” families follow, a 
choice is soon made. I must teach., Do I want to 
work? Yes andno. Do I[ wish to receive wages for 
my work? Most emphatically, and a thousand times, 
yes. If I labor why should I not receive wages, pray ? 
Is it more honorable to work and get nothing in return ? 
I trow not. I have no such pride. I have known 
young ladies who cared nothing for the money that 
teaching broughi—not they. I never taught with any 
such exalted motives. I would say to that high-minded 
sisterhood, who teach for experience alone, step aside 
and give a humbier one who must work for pay, pitia- 
bie though it be, a chance. 

It was verily a trial to me to begin to teach; and fora 
long time after finishing school, when the question was 
asked me which is invariably asked every graduate, 
“* What are you going to do now you are out of school ? 
are you going to teach ?’ etc., I would affect aristocratic 
airs, and say, ‘‘ I do not expect to teach yet, at any rate, 
when all the time I had applied for a situation in one of 
our public schools, hoping for, and stili dreading the 
time when there would be a vacancy for me to fill. 

Bat is it really necessary for me to work? I might 
stay at home in genteel indolence, and by dint of much 
turning of old dresses, live on the hard earnings of my 
noble brother; but when Jayz WaLLacg, a strong and 
healthy maiden, is guilty of such high indecency, may 
she thoroughly despise herself. 

Yes, there is a certain respect I have for myself when 
I labor, that is worth far more tome thaneven my 
scanty wages. The bread I put in my mouth is sweeter, 
the clothes I wear look handsomer, when I glance in 
the mirror I quite admire myself, and my dear homely 
hands, how I love them! And yet, am I quite sure of 
my position in society ? 

What did the little stiff bow say that the Misses Pras- 
INGTON gave me when we met of a morning; they in 
their carriage for an early drive, I with my tell-tale din- 
ner basket on my arm, bending my brisk footsteps 
schoolhouse-ward? It said this: We are now bowing to 
you ; be thankful for it. It was still more humiliating 
that at that moment, as I turned the corner, my suitable 
dress swinging properly in the wind, my shoes squeak- 
ing a positive, measured tune, so suggestive of the 
school-mam, two small boys behind me should screech 
out ‘‘ teacher forever.” 

Brascue Bert, with whom I was so intimate in inno- 
cent school-girl days, did not bid her old friend to her 
wedding last week. The elite were there, not the work- 
ing-women. 

There are a few, a very few employments at which I 
might earn more money that at teaching. Back of our 
dwelling is aglove and mitten factory, where a score of 
young zirls sew from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same for two dollarsaday. But these 
girls are the ambitious daughters of blacksmiths and 
hod carriers, whose aunties have been known to go out 
washing, and whose sisters are milliners and serving 
girls. Here my independence languishes. Would I 
work with these creatures and be called a mitten girl? 
Never! Is not teaching a more honorable calling? 
Nay, verily, is not teaching a more congenial occupa- 
tion? Here, however, I will acknowledge that long 
before half-past three I often feel that there are more 
pleasant tasks in life than teaching the sixty scrubby, 
uncertain-looking infants their A BCs. But the fac 
tory business is not to be thought of under any circum- 
stances. 

There is another reason, though I am happy in say- 
ing that I blush to acknowledge it. Whoever heard of 
first-class young men associating with girls of this sort, 
be they everso worthy? Worthy? What an idea! 
Worth is entirely out of date. Men, even the best of 
them, though they are more independent of action and 
pretend to greater democracy of feeling than women, 
are wofully trameled with the old, old prejudices that 
women are dependent darlings, should fold their hands, 
etc., etc.” But do I not despise such consummate folly, 
such high injustice? And yet, what can [, one poor 
girl, do against public opinion? I resolve again and 
again that I will fight against it. But oh, independence ! 
thou dost sometimes take wings and fly away, and ] 
go drifting with tLe crowd. 

I know that I, myself, am sadly stained with this con- 
temptible pride. 

Because a young carpenter or baker is smart and 

sensible, am I to go with him toa lecture or concert 
(provided of course that he ask me)? ‘No, indeed! 
Jang, you know you are not, and let me whisper in 
your ear, you have not the courage todo it.” Here 
I turn red to the roots of my hair, for well I know that 
there are plenty of such men that | respect far more 
than the smooth, sleek, pink-cheeked clerks and book- 
keepers upon whom I am always bestowing my sweet- 
est smiles. But oh! their vulgar callings. I often find 
myself, a poor primary teacher, dependent on my own 
exertions, looking down upon serving girls and ‘‘ such,” 
and placing them in a class—what a contemptible insti- 
tution, that of classes—below myself. Then there fol- 
lows in my mind an argument, that brain labor is 
superior to hand labor, and that people who work with 
their intellects are superior tothe generality of mankind. 
T then give myself a nudge and say, ‘‘JaNE, you ought 
to be ashamed,” and I answer “I am,” and so it goes 
on, an ever-revolving problem in my mind. 

At one time I say I honor a woman who works ; at 
another time, when I hear one of the species spoken of, 
pie jttas.s eae and class her with the low 
qoaah pO she works, I have not 

Oo” Purpose enough, at all times and under all 
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circumstances, to stand up and bravely assert what, in 
my inmost soul, I believe. This is the case with the 
majority of women. All honor to the rare few who 
have dared to brave that monstrosity to all women, 
public opinion. a 

Ob! that the ranks were fuller. Woman can never 
hope to be raised to her proper height, to have justice 
done her, while the majority of them, like myself, are 
afraid, nay, ashamed to be classed with those who earn 
their livelihood by horest toil. 








OUR MAIL. 


—_—_——~——_ 


PRAYER OF A BUSY MAN. 

——~- 
BY DEDES. 
se 

Lord pity me, a busy man, 

Who scarce can eat or pray; 

Keep me from sin—help me to scan 

And shun each evil way. 


Thoughts of the earth press on me sore, 
Excluding thoughts of thee :— 

I sure will miss the heavenly shore 
Unless thou succor me, 


Send thy good Spirit, gracious Lord; 
Save me from dangeroas snares, 
Let me thy power acd love record :— 

Oh! hear my meagre prayers. 








Retuieios, Art, asp Natcrze.—In your Questions 
and Answers, a8 in the article it refers to, you advocate 
quite rightly freedom in forms of worship, and full liberty 
in the use of any incentives toit. While it is trne enough 
that God’s gifts are ours to use quite as much for spiritual 
growth as for any other, is there not more danger that the 
important results of uninspired human work when used for 
moral help shail rather limit and entangle the soul, holding 
us down to the earth rather than lifting us above it? Grant- 
ing that human artin its influence over the imagination 
may often serve te bring about a state of mind fitting tor 
worship, is not human nature such that it is tempted to rest 
then? RusKry remarks (Modern Painters, vol. iii., p. 57): 

“In this way the best of them (paintings) have much puri- 
fying and enchanting power; and they are belpful opponents 
to sinful passion and weakness of every kind. But I never- 
Liheless believe that he who trusts muck to such helps will 
and them fail him at his need; and that the dependence, in 
any great degree, on the presence or power of a picture, in- 
dicaites a wonderfully feeble sense of the presence or powe: 
of God.” 

May I hot add, and appeal to every one’s conscience and 
experience, that when human passions are inflamed of sin, 
or when as Christians we find ourselves in earnest struggle 
with it, sueh helps are but as straws before fire, serving for 
fuel, or swept unregarded into smoke. You can hardly 

hink RusKLs prejudiced against art, or as writing thought- 
lessly upon the subject, and he evidently doubts whether its 
appeal has ever beea to the moral sense. Is it not doubtful 
whether it ever can be, even in that Christian art ot the 
fature to which he looks forward? Do painting and statu- 
a¥y affect the moral sense at all directly, or in any other way 
(han a8 music also may, through association and by sympa- 
thy with exalted imagination? Influences not to be dis- 
carded I admit, yet not of force enough to stand-alone, or 
in the way of more direct appeals. With you I would not 
proscribe or preseribe any ritual or form of worship benefit- 
ing humanity, but I much question whether any Art-infis- 
ences do really condace toward moral result better than 
pbysical influences ot comfort do. The one induces a tran- 
quil or happy mind, the other conduces to a tranquil body; 
bo.b conditions favorable for healthy religion, but both 
existent without it; while, fortunately, true religion is en- 
tirely independent of both. 

There does seem to be a difference between the influence 
of flowers, scenery, or those divine works known as Nature, 
and the suasions of human Art; a difference partaking of 
their different origins. They may both be valuable-to the 
devout Christian ina religious way, yet I think that in 
minds of auxiety or suffering, when conscious mainly of 
ouman weakness, then natural influences only will be found 
soothing. Then the gallery will be left for the walk on the 
hill-side, the Cathedral choir for the voice of the sea, and all 
the colors of art for God's light in the clouds. Paox sug- 
gests that even to the heathen God is revealed in nature; 
oow much more then should he be to the Christian? But I 
doubt whether mere human art appeals in any religious way 
io the heathen or ungodly mind, however highly cultivated. 
Art can go no higher than the moral sense of the artist ; 
Lwhile, if it could, those who will wrest the divine Scriptures 
.o their own destruction, will also the imperfeét and profane 
atterings of human thought. READER. 


Lawyers IN THE Covrcu.—That there is in the great, 
strong, thinking mind of the masses a query as to the right 
of a man to defend and clear a case, in which he ig abso- 
lutely certain of the crime committed, we admit that we 
feel sure. Because a man is a lawyer he cannot make 
black white, nor blue red, nor green yellow; because this 
chent may put the greenbacks thick into his pecket, no 
lawyer can break through the iron pillars of Christian ethics 
and make justice injustice, or truth falsehood, or right 
Wrong, without justly losing the confidence of men. That 
many do this, we acknowledge, A case occurred in New 
York State a few years since, illustrative of this: A young 
man applied to lawyer H. to take his case, and clear him of 
the charge of forgery; that if he gained the case he would 
put two hundred dollars in his hand. Lawyer H- assented, 
cleared the fe.low, and after the trial told him frankly his 
Opinion. “‘ Mr. B., you had better leave the State now; I 
have cleared you, though I know you to be the vilest rascal 
out, and the law may come down upon you again.” To 
whieh the reply was, “Just of my mind, Squire; I take the 
neXt train out; I only called to pay you for your services.” 
The lawyer took the money, and his client took the train. 
The next day the bank refused the greenbacks at the hand 
of the lawyer, they being counterfeit / 

We argue that a lawyer has no right to take a case while 
he is convinced of rascality or wrong on the part of the 
chent. We hold that no Christian lawyer will; and we 
believe that if a lawyer lives up to his profession, there is no 
such prevailing distrust in the community as debars him 
from an elevated influence among men. But if, like lawyer 
H., he puts his conscience in his pocket, then have we rea- 
son to call out, “‘Not this man.” Let a man be @ Christian, 
showing his heart alive to the interest of Carat, letting his 
life show that he is disciplined and guided by true virtue, 
that he drinks in the spint of the Master, and no enmity 





against his profession as a professor will once debar him 
from wielding » mighty power among the people. ro 

A Saarp Repry.—In confirmation of my position 
(that we are sometimes too hard on the lawyers), allow me 
to relate an incident which transpired in my presence, and 
which may be relied on as true in allits details. Hon. Mr. 
B. was among the most eminent lawyers in the county, or 
State,even. He had an extensive practice; was often a 
member of both branches of the Legislature, as well as Lieu- 
tenaat-Governor of the State. He was scrupulously careful 
never to defend injustice. To crown all, he was a conscien- 
tious professor of religion. He was constant in his attend- 
ance at religious meetings, often taking partinthem. The 
fact, however, must not be concealed, that the lawyer, or 
indeed any one else who ventured to jeer or joke him, nearly 
always came off second best. The Rev. Mr. R. was moder- 
ately talented. He had, I regret to say, too keen a relish 
for sarcasm, and was not always quite careful enough where 
he simed it. Ata religious conference Mr. R. read the ac- 
count of the High Priest’s sending the orator TERTULLTs to 
plead against Paci. In descanting upon the passage he 
dilated upon the wickedness of the legal profession, and 
then opened the meeting to others. Mr. B. rose slowly 
from his seat, mildly acknowledging the general justness of 
the eriticisms of the pastor upon his profession, ‘‘ but,” said 
he, “ there are often extenuating circumstances, and even 
in the case under consideration there is at least one—this 
same TERTULLUS was certainly employed and probably feed 
by a priest.” 








EXAMPLE. 


= 


BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 
——>_—_ 


Folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Listlessness of attitude, 

‘Weariness betrayed in sighs ; 
Whence this painful lassitude? 


From a sickly soul and brain, 
Ease and pampered indolence, 

Passive will, in pleasing chain, 
Passions, bred in affluence. 


What shall rouse thee, Languor’s child? 
Stern appeal to Reason’s bar, 

Harsh reproof, remonstrance mild, 
With tay selfish soul to war? 


Nay! there steps into his path 
One of earnest, lofty aim, 

One whose glance strong courage hath, 
And whose lips ne’er breathe out blame. 


But whose self-denying deeds, 
Wrought in silence day by day, 

Show the dormant soul its needs ; 
Wear its silken bonds away. 








Is rr Too Lats i—Not long since a stranger accosted the wri- 
ter in one of the principal thoroughfares of alarge city: “Sir, 
are you not a clergyman?’’ Having received an answer, he in- 
quired in a hurried, excited manner, “Is it ever too late to do 
right?” 

At the moment there was floating in my mmd an impression 
from that memorable text, “‘ When once the Master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut the door.” That word “once” 
implies there is no opening, after the Spirit had been finally 
grieved. I answered, “‘ Sometimes it iz too late.” Fixing my eye 
upon him, he gazed 2 moment, as though his soui was in flames, 
and he glided away and disappeared. 

What has been the result, or what will be the future of that 
mysterious stranger, God will reveal at jadgment. He evidently 
resolved to listen to no other word of promise or warning. 

This was a sad chapter to my mind, in the review of that day. 
My pockets were, alas, empty of their usual supply of tracts. 

I confess I feared the worst—Dr.——in The Christian at 
Work. 

Could any one conceive a more unfit answer to a poor 
suffering soul seeking help? Did the blessed Saviour ever 
so answer the perishing who crowded to him for relief? 
Yet here is one of his ordained teachers that deliberately 
shuts up his heart, and locks it with a text, and allows a 


ment and despair. He then adds this unwarranted assump 


promise OF warning.” 

Now, I would ask this reverend sir where he finds his evi- 
dence of this? I would also ask him what effort he made to 
know the man’s heart? And I would ask him what attempt 
hé made to hold out to that unhappy fellow-man the blessed 
promises of the Saviour of men? 

There he stood, close to a struggling, drowning man; and 
in place of throwing a rope, cast upon him a cable chain, 
and saw him vanish from his gaze forever. While he was 
text hunting, the unhappy man disappeared “‘ as though his 
soul was in flames.” Truly, “God will reveal the future of 
that mysterious stranger at the judgment.” 

‘‘ My pockets were, alas, empty of their usual supply of tracts.” 
Romish superstition can’t surpass this. Here is a learned 
Doctor of Divinity who regards his tracts as amulets of su- 
perior power acd virtue, similar to Popish relics and eharms. 
There stood this physician of souls, inefficient and inactive 
for the want of his remedies. He prescribed only one little 
text. Not having with him his antidotes, the poison must 
do its work; and the wretch must die. Is not this pitiable? 

Ah, reverend sir, did you never give out from your pul- 
pit that good old hymna— 


And while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vileSt sinner may return ?”’ 


The agonized face of that unhappy soul -seems to stand 
before me. I hear his wailing cry of despair as he is thrust 
back with a text sharpened and poisoned for his destruc- 
tion. I would not have his murdered soul haunting me for 
all this earth contains. CHRISTIANUS. 


Tue UnparponaBie Srx.—For years I prayed when 
I felt afraid to pray and afraid notto pray. Afraid that I 
had sinned against the Holy Ghost, and afraid not to pray 
lest by the omission of some duty, if I had xot thus grieved 
the Spirit forever from my heart, I might do so. Can any 
one imagine a child in a more deplorable state of mind than 
this? I dared not speak my fears to any one, “ for,” said 
I, “if 1 am to be lost I would rather not be made sure of it 
while in the world. Utter despair would erush me. Then if 
there yet remains any mercy for me I will not by confession 
suggest @ temptation to another.” Everybody who saw me 
wondered at the depth of my convictions for sin. A child 
of twelve years does not often suffer long. He can easily 
believe; no philosophical or metaphysical discussions on 
the “ Freedom of the Will,” on the ‘* Nature of the Atone- 





poor trembling soul to leave him in an agony of disappoint. 


tion, ‘* He evidently resolved to listen to no other wurd of 


ment,” et¢., are needed in his case. Just tell him “ Jesus | 


_—V_=_==__—. 
loves children, and wants them to love Him and be happy » 
and he believes at once. But here was an eXception », 
pastors and people marveled greatly. Do You wonder — 
that even tothis day with God no longer seeming to me ™ 
angry being, one whose wrath is ready to consume me ns 
any moment; but rather as that one whose tenderness 
love compgss all, do you wonder! say, I shudder wien 
come suddenly upon that Seripture that declares « Ther, 
a sin that hath never forgiveness?” I can find hosts of 9. 
chapters in the Bible better adapted to my Receasitieg than 
| those that mention the “‘ unpardonable sin.” My own a. 

perience is not all that makes me afraid of that doctrine a 
eommonly taught. I think of an aunt, & lovely Chnistia, 
woman, who for years knew no joy because Satan cansed 
ber to believe she had grieved the « Holy Spirit” beyond al] 
hope of reconciliation. Duying all that time she dared 24 
listen to the reading of the Bible; dared not kneel at family 
prayer. It would be blasphemy, she said. Only of late j,, 
this darkness been dispelled by the blessed light of Goa. I 
hope never to listen to an exhortation in which suc), 
terrible possibility as being sure/y damned on earth js even 
hinted at. 

I prefer to believe 
“ While life’s lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
Hudson, Mich. 


A Worp From THE Pgws.—Why is it that we hey 
so few practical sermons from the pulpit? It is only in ex. 
ceptional cases that our ministers deviate from the old sty|s 
sermons with their firstly, secondly, thirdly, and so on t, 
the ‘‘ finally,” and nine sermons out of ten are doctrinal, | 
am a plain man. Ido not goto church to hear these deep 
questions of theology discussed, but I do go to hear some. 
thing that will make me a better man in my business, at my 
home, #&d in the street. I have temptations, trials that be 
set me on every side, and I go tochnrch hoping to hea 
something that will meet my case, and I come away often 
disappointed. My pastor isa good man, but oh, he seen; 
so far of. He seems to belong to a different class from py. 
self. Does Ae have such trials as mine, such besetting sins! 
Why does he not tell me how he bore the trials and cop. 
quered the temptations? What I ask is the question asked 
by many who go to our churches, and it seems to me tnat 
the pulpit should have more p/aia, practical preaching, which 
will come down to every man’s everyday life. 

And then the childrexz who go to our churches, how munch 
do they hear that they can understand? Why, some minis 
ters never seem to realize that children are listening to 
them: I want to see their presence acknowledged, and a 
word now and then direeted to them in such simple lan- 
guage that they cannot help understanding it. Ifa minister 
gains the love and confidence of the children, he is in a po- 
sition to do them mueb good; but a minister that keeps 
them at a distance cannot hope to benefit them much by his 
preaching. 


Literature. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mme. Gzorcz Sasp—if rumor is to be trusted, 
| and the French Empress is possessed of the requisite infc- 
| enee—is destined to obtain the most honorable advance- 
ment yet won by a woman in fields which immemorial pre- 
scription has reserved to men. Mme. Sanp has just con- 
eluded in the Rerue des Deux Mondes a novel entitled Mal- 
t gretout, which is described by the Pall Mall Gazette as “‘oue 
of those half-improper, half-preachy stories in which Mme. 
Sawp delights.” The heroine of this novel is ‘‘une ambi- 
tieuse extravagante’’ who proposes to herself, as the object 
of her life, the winning of a husband who “ must possess 
power; he must be a king, an emperor, or at least an heit 
presumptive or a reigning prince,”—and generally a course 
identical with that successfully achieved by the Countess 
DE MonTrJo, now the Empress Everste. The portraiture 
may be supposed to have its shades as well as its lights, yet 
thé latter so predominate as to have charmed the Empress, 
who has as little doubt as any one else of the identity. The 
consequence, so runs the story of the literary circles aud 
salons of Paris, is that the Empress is urging Mme. Sas0's 
appointment to the chairin the French Academy vacated 
by the death of Sanrre-BEvve. 


— Russia is about to put America to the blush by its 
action in a question which is less a matter of civilization 
and enlightenment than of common honesty. An interls 
tional copyright treaty is on the point of conclusion betwee2 
Prussia and Russia—the first instance in the case of the 
latter nation—and it appears an understood point that sim 
lar treaties are to follow with other nations. In Russi 
there are published more magaz nes and reviews than in 81) 
other European country except England; but more thal 
half the contents of these publications is made up of tle 
writings of French, Germans, and English, for which the 
publishers have paid nothing more than the cost of transla 
tion. Of course, this has operated to suppress native suthor- 
ship by so lowering the scale of prices that suthors caiz0 
live—though less in Russia than in America, where piraticsl 
publishers are relieved even of the burden of translation. 


— Mr. E. P. Boon is to sell, through Messrs. Les’ 
ITT, STREBEIGH & Co., on the 16th of May, a large library 
which will be found particularly attractive by the curious 
in American literature. The catalogue, which fills 6” 
pages and incindes nearly 2800 “lots,” is without 82 analyt- 
cal index; but a slight inspection suffices to show the very 
unusual number of works it contains upon American hist” 
ty, biography, politics, ete., of colonial and local histor 
In pamphlets on political, controversial, and religio™ 
topies; in the transactions of learned and other societies, ve 
the publications of book clubs, and especially in catslogo® 
of American collections, it is unusually rich. To collector” 
of Americana the opportunity will be a very unusual one. 


—The late Epwarp Tuomsos, D.D., LL.D. 
eminent Methodist Bishop—left unpublished two volumes 
of travels in Asia, which are now in the press, and 4 _ 
tion of Lectures on the Christian Evidences, prepared for pe { 
lication. His MS. lectures are said to be sufficiently “A 
merous to fill several large volumes; and it is urged oe 
these, together with the numerous essays which he contr! 
uted to reviews and periodicals, be added to his p# 
works. These already consist of four volumes— 
Essays, Moral and Religious Essays, Biographical 4 
dental Sketches, and Letters from Europe. ° 
— Mr. Marraew Arsoxp is soon to publish 4 new 
work, the title or subject of which has not reached U5 

— Prof. Husgg—and not Dr. Dorxusexe—is 9°" 
declared by the German papers to be the author of Jan 


nd Incr 
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__ The Count pz Montatemszrt's death, which was 
peard with lamentation by all lovers of liberal thought, was 
greeted in Rome with exultation. ‘‘Oh, what good for- 
tune!” is said to have becn the Pope's exclamation when 
the announcement was made; and at a reception attended 
by a great number of foreigners he denounced the career of 
this great leader of modern Catholic thought 1m unsparing 
terms. 

_ Grorexr Exror is about to appear again as a poet. 
Her new poem is entitled The Legend of Jubal, and will 
appear in Macmillan. ‘ 

_M. Reavume has published at Paris the third 
yolume of his Bossuet and his Works, which comes down to 
the death of BossUET in 1704, 


BOOKS. : 


An Old Fashioned Girl. By Lovisa M. Atcort, au- 
thor of Little Women. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1870. 

This is a really pleasant book. Moreover it has a high 
moral. You take it by the hand like a known friend, 
whose beaming appearance is the harbinger of a right 
good time. A man whose orthodoxy does not sit like 
an incubus upon him, and cause him to look askant on 
the pleasant things of earth. A jollyold Pickwick, 
who takes the children on his knees to tell them tales, 
tosses the baby and holds mild flirtations with our 
daughters which are perfectly agreeable to al! parties. 
He speaks without premeditation from the fullness of 
a well-trained mind, and yet you might analyze his 
speech and find nothing to correct. His visit is like a 
sunbeam passing through the house ; the very cat that 
purrs round his legs seems all the better for it. Your 
thought is, as he waves you acheery ‘‘good bye,” ‘‘I 
hope he'll come again soon.” We are pleased to think 
of Miss Axcort’s books in this light. Old Fashioned 
Girls, erroneously so styled, imagined that her new 
book would be an ill-natured repetition of .A Woman's 
Thoughts About Women. But she has an ideal woman 
before her, who if not “the perfect woman nobly 
planned,” is a very good person to know. She assails 
the arts scholastic and social that deform girls, the first 
in their ideas, the second in their waists and habits. 
Every observer of humanity must admit that by slow 
degrees society has degraded woman from being a no- 
ble creature into an anomalous combination of hoops, 
chignon, high-heeled boots, preposterous clothing, and 
equally insensate ideas. Lezcu long ago made war 
upon the attempt to degrade the feminine ‘ tootsicum” 
into the foot of a Chinese. But the worst result of 
this artificiality is seen in the manners. Every article 
of a modern girl’s attire is pretentious, aiming at a 
greater reputation than it legitimately ‘deserves. And 
the manners correspond. To appear, not to BE, is the 
aim. Now Miss Atcorr is an apostle of the real. 
Potty is our ideal girl. She isa true woman, with the 
purest feelings, the most refined instincts, the most gen- 
erous temper. But she‘has no fear of reality. She is 
not afraid to call a stick @ stick. For instance, her 
pithy sermon on life is after our idea, though the or- 
thodox may lift up deprecating eyes : 

“Life, my brethren, is like plum cake. In some the plums are 
all on the top, and we eat them gayly, till we suddenly find they 
are gone. In others, the plums sink to the bottom, and we look 
for them in vain as wego on, and often come to them when it is 
too late to enjoy them. But in the well-made cake, the plums are 
wisely scattered all through, and every mouthful is a pleasure. 
We make our own cakes in a great measure, therefore let us 
look to it that they are mixed according to the best receipt, bak- 
ed in a well-regulated oven, and gratefully eaten with a temper- 
ate appetite.” 

There isa great deal of sound philosophy told in a 

pleasant, humorous manner, which does not repel. 

Tom gets quite converted to Polly’s maxims, which, 

seeing that she is very good looking, is not wonderful. 

Maud, too, is an interesting character. The pathos 

thut mingles with all true pictures of life is here quiet 

and unobtrusive. No one charecter is maudlin. Will, 

Trix, and Fanny are well drawn, and there is hardly.a 

dry page in the book. Let young ladies accept a slight 

sermon in conclusion, which shall have the rare merit 
of brevity. To be natural, even if you «re ugly, is 
more likely to command respect if not love, than to be 
artificial, Don’t dress in a way that suggests the enqui- 
ry, “Ww hich is woman and which is padding?” Above 
all, it is quite as noble to know how to make a pudding 


a sing an Italian song with an English pronuncia- 
ion, 


Pair Harvard: Y } 
New York. é. P. Pens Sen) wae tt 
This story was written in “hours wrested from se- 

= professional labors.” Being acquainted with these 

ae “i know that they leave very little time or 
re such undertakings. This might have oc- 

Nm re local critics who have so savagely handled 

= ¢ inference is that never having got beyond the 

PR ah, they have not seen the remark. The Saturday 

here inks Fair Harvard superior, asa depiction of 

Oat ie college life, to 7 om’ Brown, as a depiction of 

»xtord, The author of the latter had a magnificent sub- 

et but it wes too Titanic for his grasp. Every writer 

i ‘A tie ude! material creates as much difficulty 

when'ig n this case we infer that our author 

eid mi to review his material found an em- 
thik he Sal esses. We cannot for a moment suppose 
tiees 3 versity was too deficient’ in interest and in- 
are certains oe of spinning out. As a story, there 
wees é efects in the construction. But they arise 
novelists Fw pepe of incidents and the difficulty all 
aii = , ee of Condensation. But the characters 
cllege tee like men of sense. They are not mere 
ious they » trying to pass for gentlemen. The opin-; 

Dut theis ae are open to exception occasionally, 

Pair Hore havior is Tespectable. The Professors of 

Mmartinet | ard appear to have a little too much of _ the 

thaita ig Grane a failing characteristic of the literary 

cian xford. They say that Harvard is becoming 

Via pat ob here there is decidedly a reverence for re- 

Pture when really entincited.’ The author 


has been a little careless of those nice details which add 

so much to the finish of a picture, and which the accom: 

plished critic perceives soonest. But his book is read- 
able, and interesting, far better by many degrees than 

Verdant Green, for it does tell you something real and 

vraisemblant, It evinces latent power in the writer 

that if cultivated will assuredly produce excellent re- 
sults. 

A Battle of the Books, &c. Edited and published by 
Gait Hamitton, (Hurd & Houghton.) 1870. : 
When a lady gets out of temper she invariably be- 

comes ridiculous. The book before us evinces a good 

deal of spleen against Fiztps & Oscoop in particular, 
and the confraternity of publishers generally. Admit- 
ting, what is true, that publishers sometimes engage 
ignorant and incompetent readers, who reject MSS. 
without any sufficient cause, itis by no means a regular 
thing. Gat Hamitron would not at all like to be 
treated as she attempts to treat the publishers, For 
she does not succeed in her effort to make out a case 
against them, for the following potent reasons : 1. Her 
statement is quite ex parte. 2. Her lawyer's letters 
comprise the greater part of the book, of which her 
publishers knew nothing. 3. Her own words show an 
uprightness and manliness of dealing on the part of 
Messrs. Fizips & Oscoov, which no after statement can 
undervalue. They advised her to choose another house 
if dissatisfied, and offered to submit the whole matter 
to arbitration. 4. Although she has been a favorite 
contributor, she ig not.the only person capable of writ- 
ing in America, and here lies the gist of the controver- 
sy—Messrs Fietps & Osaoop and their publishing breth- 
ren generally don’t value Garr Hamutton as much as 

Gait Hamitton values herself. 

Memoir of the Rev. William C. Burns. By Istay 
Burns, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. London: James Nesbet & Co. 1870. 
The subject of this interesting memoir seems to have 

been fitted by nature for the work of spreading the 

knowledge of Christ. From the time of his conversion 
to Christianity at an early age in Scotland, until he laid 
down his life at his missionary post in China, he hardly 
lost an opportunity of saying a word of warning to 
those who seemed to require it. It is common to point 
to the Jesuit missionaries as examples of self-sacrificing 
zeal such as has never been attained by Protestants, but 
the life of Wm. C. Burns, in its courage, its devotioa, 
its faith, and in the triumphant death which marked its 
close, has never been surpassed in the annals of any 

Church. He was not called on to endure martyrdom 

in its aggressive form, but from the pluck with which he 

many atime faced street mobs, and endured wounds, 
buffetings and revilings for his Master's cause, we may 
readily imagine that he would have gone to the stake 

with the fortitude of a Cranmer. The book as a 

specimen of beautiful typography is very attractive. 

It has for a frontispiece an elegant steel portrait of Mr. 

Burns, and on its title page a vignette of Kilsyth 

Manse, his birth-place. It is a long time since we have 

seen a book which promises to be so poglar with lov- 

ers of this style of literature. 

Home Influence. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
By Grace Aauirar. Illustrated. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1870. : 

It is not necessary to review the story of Home Influ- 
ence, for since its first appearance in 1847, it has stead- 
ily grown in popular favor, and despite the fact that its 
author is a Jewess, has won its way by virtue of its own 
excellence into innumerable Christian families. No 
mother need hesitate to place this book, novel though it 
be, in the hands of her daughters. The new edition of 
Grace Aquitar’s works, of which this is the pioneer, is 
published in very attractive shape. The binding is of a 
new and unique design, handsome enough for table or 
bookcase, and low enough in price to suit a purse of 
very moderate depth. 


Travels in Little Known Parts of Asia Minor, éc.~ By 
Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D., vol. ii. New 
York: A. O. Van Lennep. 1870. 

The Holy Land and its adjacent parts has the greatest 
interest to students of geography, especially Bédlicai 
geography. Dr. Van Lennep has given us in this vol- 
ume several valuable maps and illustrations of places 
of which we know nothing but what Layarp has told 
somewhat cursorily. The description of the ruins of 
Petricum and their symbolical sculptures is full of in- 
terest. Achseologists will welcome this volume, and it 
may be useful to Sunday-school teachers and clergy- 
men. 

I. Tales of European Life. II. Sorento Wood-carving. 
Boston : Loring. 1870. 

The first of these pamphlets contains’ four detached 
tales of European adventure, introducing well-told de- 
scriptions of manners, customs and places in various 
parts of Italy. The second gives directions for the 
art of cutting patterns for brackets, book racks and the 
like, with a saw-and frame. 

I. The Sublime in Nature. By Frrprnanp ve LAnoyYe. 


Il. Glass Making in AU Ages. By A. Lanzay. Ilus- 
trated Library of Wonders. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. Price per vol. $1.50. 

As the Mesers. ScriBNER publish volume after volume 
of this wonderful little library, we are more and more 
impressed with its excellence. The two books above 
mentioned are fully as interesting as their predecessors. 
The first takes the reader all over the world, and through 
its surrounding atmosphere, pointing out the wonders 
of mountains, cataracts, land and sea, describing them 
with a vividness which at once enchants and instructs. 

Messrs. A. D. F. Ranpotpn & Co. send us a neat. 
little package of five pamphlets, four of which are 
essays on devotional subjects, one being by.the Rev. 
James Smirx, and the remaining three by Dr. Ootavius 
Wixstow. The fifth pamphlet is collection of hymns 





Py various authors, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_ > ——- 
(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of their 
books upon the wrappers.) 
——$—=< 

D. Loturor & Co., Boston.—Strawberry Hill. By Ciara 
Vance. Author of Andy Luttrell. 1870. 

Brother and Sister. By the author of Upward Longing. 
1870. Price, 75 cents. 

Who is My Neighbor? From the London Religious 
Tract Society. 1870. Price, 55 cents. 

THE AMERICAN TRaAcT SociETY, Boston. — Little Happy 
Heart. By Mrs. J. D. CHAPLAIN. 1870, Piice. 85 cenis. 
Incy's Fair and other Tales. By Manta L, JoHNSON. 
1870. Price, 60 cents. 

Blind Jakey. By Cuara Dotey. 1870. Price, 60 cents. 

SHELDON & Co., New York.—Crowned and Discrowned. By 
the Rev. S. W. CuLver, A. M. 1870. Price, 75 cents. 

Porter & COATES, Philadelphia. G. W. CARLETON, New 
York.—The Bab Ballads. Much Sound and Litule Sense. 
By W.S. GILBert. Illustrated. 1870. 

Hurp & HouGcaton, New York.—The Influence of Inberty 
on Taste. By JAMES PECH, Mus. Doc. of New College, 
Oxtord. 1869. Price, 5v cents. 

Harper & BrotaErs, New York.—Se/f-Help. With MIlus- 
trations of Character. Conduct, and Perseverance. By 
SaMUEL Suites. Author of The Huguenots, etc. 1870. 
Price, $1. 

The Bazar Book oy Decorum. 1870. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. By an Old Boy. (THoMAS 
HucHEs). Illustrated. 1870. Sewed. Price, 50 cents. 
Debenham’s Vow. By AMELIA B. EDwARps. Illustrated. 
1870. Sewed. Price, 75 cents. 

W. C. PALMER, JR. & Co., New York.— New Cyclopedia of 
Illustrations Adapted to Christian Teacning. By the 
Kev. LEon Foster. 1870. Price, Cloth, $5; Leather, 
$5; Half Morvcco, $7. 

CuaxTon, Remsen & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia.— The 
Gospel of the Kingdom. By SENIOR HARVARD. 1870. 
Price, $3. 

CARLETON, New York.— The Bible in India. Hindoo Origin 
of Hebrew and Christian Revelation. Translated by 
Louis JACOLLIOT. 1870. 

A. D. F. Ranpoitpn, New York.—Counsel and Comfort by 
the Way. Five Pamphlets by Various Authors. 

T. ELLWoop ZELL, New York.—Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia. 
Part 26. Price, 50 cents, 

A. WILLIAMs & Co., Boston. (New York, E P. Dutton & 
Co.—The Monks Before Christ. Their Spirit and His- 
tory. By JoHN Epcar JoHNSON. 1870. Price, $1 25. 

S. Hawes, Boston.—Synchronology of Sacred and Profane 
History. 1869. Pride, $2 50. 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION REFORMED CHURCH, New York.— 
The Church of God and Her Sacraments. By W. R. 
Gorpon, 8. T. D. 1870. 


— 

















Publishers’ Department. 








To Our Subscribers. 

The offer to present every new subscriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL'S ** Household Engraving of Washington” 18 80 
remarkable that it is already atlracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Z’hiee Dollars, eitner 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 

This offer, however, is to Mew Subscribers, i. ¢., those 
whose names are not now on our books. But, as many who 
are now subscribers on our lists have applied, and are con- 
staotly applying, to know on what terms they too may 
share in this splendid opportunity, we make the following 
offer to them: Any present subscriber who will send us a 
new subscription name and $3, (which is of course eutitled 
to the picture) together with Ais own renewal tor next year at 
two dollars and a half, sball receive from us one of these 
grand engravings. I'he pictures will be sent iree by mail, 
securely protected against injury. . 

The good old rule of First come, first served, must govern 
us in mailing, and the list is already a handsome one. For 
early copies you will have to make haste! 


——_<g——_—. 

THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER whites, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The * Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN 
wvop, Mr. BEECHER’S special repor‘er, and are the ouly 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible, 

—_>_— 

REMEMBER that Tue Curistian Unton has no rivals. 
It does not scek to displace the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. For in addition to any other journa) 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the abdest and best (as it is now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indecd, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family ean afford to be without. 

——_o>_——_ 

AGENTS WaANTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ougut to circulate. There are thousands 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or ouly 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and _ their iriends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly ? 
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Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Taies 


167 Madison Avenue, New Y 
Protestant, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. at thorough suostantiat school. “French the lan 
guage of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent on 
request. MR, & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals, 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 


PETERSHAM, Mass. 


250 ear. Summer Term begins April 27th, 1870. Send for 
Credle . Rev. J. SHEPARDSON. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. Ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
ng Seminary in the State. Address 

JUSEPH E. KING, D.bD., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Entrance Examinations, Monday, June 4, and Thursday, September 
2. sears :—Age, 16 years; » good English education, Algebra to 
nadratics, and* Plane Geometry. Courses :— Civil, Mechanical, and 
ining Engineering ; OReunsetaz 5 Architecture, and science and 
Literature. For Uatalogue and Programme -of Courses, apply to Prof. 
SAMUEL KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. 
Peekskill, on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE, Grad. West Point. Superintendent. 


bi H H Bi 
American School Institute, 
“ae "to aid those who want well qualified Feachers: 
represen 0 see ir Py 

'o give omambe Eaforenasion of ona Schools; 

nd ayn ig peel ye “ THE RIGHI 
resin YOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W- SOABRMERHORN,A.M.. 
Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
‘or oys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN: | Thorough 
ise 


i ee eet or bis, Yonkers, N. Ye 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY! 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 
CIVEN AWAY! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


This superb large line engraving of Washington, from Stuart's 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum, a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, is recognized as 





A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 

—_~»—_—. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours, 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington”’ and his 
‘* Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex. 
tracts from which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engiaving of sume work 
of his (Dore’s). 

“ Thursday, 28 October, 69. 

“My Dear Sir: Mr. Blodgett is so obliging as to charge him- 
self with presenting to you this letter, together with a sketch of 
mine, which I beg of you to accept as a souvevir of your affection- 
ate fellow-worker and admirer. I cannot fully express, my dear 
sir, * * * the value L attach to the two marvellous works 
which you have been so kind as to present me. 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will be a real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America, 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous. * * * 

‘Pray accept, dear sir, with the renewal of my thanks, the ex- 
pression of my most affectionately devoted sentiments. 

(Signed) “GUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “ Nationa} 
Academy of Design.” 

“‘T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver’s 
art. He has combined foree and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great original, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
; ‘* BROOKLYN, March, 1870. 
«' My dear Mr. Marshall: 

“ When your Engraving of Washington was first sent to me in 
1862, I united with the world of art-lovers in expressing great ad- 
miration of its qualities. — 

‘‘Itisagrand work, It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
have any superior. 

‘* Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall's Wash ington’ 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Fa: he 
of his Country. HENRY WARD BEECHER,” 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra-« 
pher of Washington. 


‘‘ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original. The artist may well claim the 
praise and gratitude of bis countrymen for the successful effort of 
his genius and skill in this noble work, and for thus contributing 
to revive and perpetuate the memory of our illustrious patriot, 
whose character and deeds have made him the admiration of the 
world. JARED SPARKS.” 


From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 


“It is, beyond all questi:n, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen. It does entire justice to the work of that 
celebrated painter. F. 0. C. DARLEY.” 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 

* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

—_—_~_—_—_ 
The yearly subscription price of ‘'mz CuRisTIAN UNION is 


$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 


To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art 


MARSHALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD WASHINGTON. 


Any subscriber, now on our books, who will send a new 
subscription name at $3 (which will be eulitlhed to the pie- 
ture) together with a renewal of his own subscription for 
next year at $2.50, will also receive one of the’e superb en- 
gravings. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED 
In every State, county, and town, to take up a vigorous 
canvass for this combination and push it with rapidity and 
success. The attractions of such a paper and such a preture, 
together, for three dollars, are such as few intelligent persons 
can afford to neglect. 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, etc., will be furnished to Agents on 
application. Or persons may canvass without them if they 
can, sending names, addresses, and money to the Publishers. 
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DO THEY GRIEVE IN HEAVEN? 
——< 


A correspondent propounds to us a question 
which draws deep, and which has been revolved by 
thousands besides himself : 


At funerals, a frequent topic of consolation is the 
reunion with the loved and ‘‘not lost, but gone be- 
fore,” in that state, and we are often told of the con- 
scious identity which will enable us to recognize each 
other as the same persons who lived and died here, 
while memory also is asserted to be immortal. Now, 
all this I firmly do believe ; but here comes in the dis- 
turbing question: How can we be happy there when 
‘we miss many who were very near and dear to us here, 
and know that they are miserable in an interminable 
retribution? (I do not stop to pick and choose the best 
form of expression). The question is one which, it 
appears to me, must come very closely home to the 
natural feelings and affections of the human heart. 
Dr. Watts says in a verse—not exactly poetry—of one 
of his most familiar hymns: 


" The fondness of a creature’s love, 
How strong it strikes the sense! 
Thither the warm affections move, 
Nor can we draw them thence.” 


When our Master was questioned by certain Jews 
as to the heavenly relation of a woman who had mar 
ried seven brothers in succession, he replied, “ Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures and the power of 
God.” 

This reply is in effect a declaration that men are 
incompetent in this mortal state to reason upon the 
experiences of those who have passed on into a 
higher condition. All questions of minute and char- 
acteristic condition of the redeemed soul in heaven 
are hopelessly vain. The lower condition cannot 
understand the higher. A man may understand a 
child, but a child cannot understand a man. 

The whole matter of existence separate from these 
bodies, and in a world where matter no longer ex- 
ists in such form as we have known it, and where 
civil society has ceased, and all modes of activity 
are different from these which prevail in this sphere— 
is involved in obscurity. Holy Scripture declares 
that realms beyond this receive those who pass from 
this sphere. The good rise by themselves, and the 
evil pass on by themselves, Whatever is the fruit 
of selfishness, pride, envy, sensuality, they partake 
who go into the unseen world under the dominion 

of these unnatural states. “They eat of the fruit of 
their own ways, and are filled with their own de- 
Vices,” 

The good, rising to congenial society are made 
purer, and dwell in eternal felicity. This is about 
the substance of the New Testament teaching. The 
ia ee taught nothing about the immortal 
mt es arely recognizes the fact of immortality. 
war Ree power of the New Testament was 
the Old. as —— at all, nor once employed, in 

It will ee ‘ollve, a sanction, or a practical force. 

Tprise one who makes a careful scrutiny 

of the New Testament, to see how li a 

ent, ow little of detail is 











taught even there in respect to the future. It is 
clearly and triumphantly taught that men live on 
after leaving this mortal state, that the good are 
transcendently happy, and that their happiness 
springs from the presence and influence of the Re- 
deemer. Beyond this nothing is clearly to be found 
out. The wicked, too, go on in life and are su- 
premely miserable. But this generic truth compre- 
hends all. Thespecific experiences are not revealed. 
The fancy material with which the Tuscan, Roman, 
and medieval imagination depicted the gufferings 
of the lost are gross and impious presumptions, and 
are to be utterly rejected. The portraitures of 
Heaven which fond imaginations are never weary 
of drawing, less mischievous, are not less purely fic- 
titious. 

Men are shut up in this matter to very narrow 
bounds. And even analogies, always easily pervert- 
ible, are here peculiarly liable to degenerate into 
mere sentimental illustrations. They may be em- 
ployed—each one for his own easement—sparingly, 
and with the full consciousness of their imaginative 
quality. 

To return to our correspondent. If he is so for- 
tunate as to reach the Heavenly Home, he may be 
sure that he will neither lose his natural affections, 
nor care less for love and friendship, nor lose his joy 
by social griefs, nor be so tied to experiences of the 
past, as to lose his heavenly grace of peace and joy- 
fulness. But how all this is to be we cannot sufii- 
ciently judge by analogy of any earthly experience, 
Our business on earth is to get to heaven, and not to 
trouble ourselves with our probable experiences there. 
If, in reference to even our earthly state, the Master 
forbade us to worry about what we shall eat or 
what we shall drink, and wherewithal we shall be 
clothed, how much more would he reprobate the 
folly of anxious forethought as to our condition, 
fare, and experiences, in the heavenly life. If “ suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” in this sec- 
ular period, how much more sufficient unto this 
world are the troublous questions thereof ? 

Do they grieve in heaven? Twice in his vision 
of the heavenly state, the beloved disciple, bound 
for the word of God on Patmos, foresaw and fore- 
tasted the peace that passes understanding, and the 
joys which are at God’s right hand forever more: 
“For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” ‘And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain: jor the former things are passed 
away.” 








SECULAR ‘OR SECTARIAN—WHICH? 
The conflicting parties to the discussion going on 
in regard to the religious policy of the public schools 
may be roughly grouped in three general classes. 
1. Those who hold that education is nothing un- 
less religious, and claim that their conscience will 
not allow them to use, or help support, schools in 
which religion—their religion—is not the primary 
element. 
2. Those who, seeing the impolicy and impracti- 
cableness of giving religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of a mixed community. like ours, are 
willing to exclude it, except so far as it follows upon 
the daily reading of Scripture, without note or com- 
ment, prayer and the singing of religious hymns. 
3. Those who consider it a measure of justice as 
well as good policy, to exclude from the public 
schools every form of instruction, religious or other- 
wise, which tends to promote the exclusive interests 
of particular classes, and in which all cannot consci- 
entiously take an equal part. 
Which party is in the right ? 
The necessities of the State require that every cit- 
izen should have so much education as shall enable 
him to discharge his civil duties with some degree 
of intelligence. The property within a State (through 
its owners) can, and does lawfully, call upon the 
State for protection. In consideration for this the 
State organization can, and does, tax property for 
its support and protection. The most essential ele- 
ment of such protection, in a free State, is the edu- 
cation of the children of the State. A tax is there- 
fore laid upon the property of all—the childless as 
well as the parent of children, the Jew as. well as the 
Christian, the Romanist as well as the Protestant— 
for the support of the rublic schools, 

It being impossible for the State to provide every- 
thing that may be desirable in the way of education, 
the people exercise their discretion and select such 
elements of education as shall best satisfy the public 
needs, leaving it to private choice and effort to sup- 
ply the remainder. When the first class complain 
because the public schools do not supply the reli- 
gious teaching they want their children to receive, 
the public may justly reply: You ask too much ; the 
State has but one duty in relation to religion, and 
that is to let it alone. It could not teach. your chil- 
dren religion if it would. The public schools pro- 
vide those elements of knowledge which are deemed 
essential, not less for your children than for those of 
the rest of the community. More they cannot give 
without infringing the rights of others whose con- 
sciences are as sacred as yours, Therefore, while the 


to your children, and to the children of those that 
may desire it of you, whatever religious instruction 
you may choose to give them, it cannot aid you in 
such work; nor can it allow you to impose upon 
others any religious teaching that they do not want. 
When they reply that their conscience is offended 
because they are thus debarred from giving the reli- 
gious character they prefer to the schools they are 
taxed to support, the fact may be admitted without 
convicting the State of injustice. The State has no 
right to satisfy their conscience by violating the con- 
science of others. Their claim is simply unreason- 
able. “When a man tells me,” says Mr. Mrx1, “that 
his conscience requires that other people shall have 
religious teaching whether they want it or not, and 
shall have it in school though they prefer to have it 
somewhere else, and shall not be helped with their 
secular teaching unless they take religious teaching 
along with it, I tell him that he wants not freedom 
of conscience, but to trample on that of other peo- 
ple.” 

The position of the second class is less logical, if 
possible, than the first. They are willing to exclude 
from the public schools specific religious instruction 
which they prefer to give in the family or in the Sun- 
day-school, provided they are not asked to exclude 
Bible-reading, prayer, and the singing of religious 
hymns. They wanta compromise with but one side, 
and that in their favor. Justly reverencing the Bible 
as the Word of God, they refuse to see that the read- 
ing of it, as the Word of God, violates the rights of con- 
science of all who do not so regard it, as well as those 
who do not approve of its being read without com- 
ment, or by “unauthorized ” persons, or in some par- 
ticular translation of it. The objections that may be 
urged against the prayers and hymns are still more 
conclusive. Besides, the simple fact that the “open Bi- 
ble” is the standard and shibboleth of Protestantism, 
makes its retention as demanded an unfair discrim- 
ination in favor of one sect—our sect, it is true, yet 
the discrimination is none the less obnoxious for 
that. However high the study of the Bible may be 
rated in a perfect scheme of education, and however 
desirable it may be that children should be trained 
in its precepts, the disagreeable fact remains that it 
is unjust as well as impolitic to compel its use in the 
public schools against the wishes of Catholics, Jews, 
or infidels. And that is what the second class seem 
determined to do. 

The third class look upon the public schools as a 
public means of meeting a public need—not all the 
educational needs of the community, which it would 
be folly for them to attempt, but a well-defined com- 
mon need. Established for all, and supported by all, 
the schools, they say, should seek to promote only 
the common interests of all, favoring no one class 
more than @nother. The safety of the system de- 
pending on its hold in the affections of all classes, 
unbelievers as well as believers in religion, and be- 
lievers in all kinds of religion—a hold that it cannot 
retain unless it is administered with impartial jus- 
tice to all classes—the efforts of the schools should 
be directed solely toward supplying that sort of in- 
struction which all may share in, and all stand equal- 
ly in need of. This restricts their work to the im- 
parting of the elements of secular knowledge: reli- 
gious instruction they cannot touch. 

Among those who advocate this separation of re- 
ligious teaching from secular instruction, and the re- 
striction of public education to the latter, are many 
of our most zealous promoters of every kind of edu- 
cation; and so far from such a separation being a 
blow at religion, they believe it to be a positive ben- 
efit, a safeguard and a stimulus to the best and pur- 
est religion that can be taught ? 

But that does not affect the case one way or the 
other, so far as the State is concerned. The majority 
has no legal or moral right to trample on the con- 
science of the minority. The State must simply let 
sectarian teaching alone to take care of itself. © Ey- 
ery other line of public policy in this matter has 
proved pernicious, partial, a hindrance to education, 
religious education not less than secular. To this 
position all the educated and educating nations of 
the world are rapidly approaching, our own among 
them, and we must adopt the purely secular plan, 
in fact as well as in theory, or give up all hopes of a 
peaceful and permanent public school system. 








“GIVE YE THEM TO EAT.”—The meagreness of the 
means employed to give the world Christ is often 
made the occasion of skeptical criticism. The man 
of the world says, “ Your converts are hardly worth 
counting.” The desponding Christian, as he looks 
upon the slender provision for millions of heathen 
at home and abroad, says, ‘What. are these among 
so many ?” Some would send away the hungry with- 
out the bread of life, letting them buy such food as 
they can if they ever get out of the desert. “Let 
the heathen wait to be civilized; let them wait un- 
til they come into closer relations with the enlight- 
ened nations around them. Let our own unevangel- 
ized masses wait until society is reorganized, and 
our politics purified, till the millennium shows signs 
of dawning. In the cities and villages of the future 
they may find shelter.” 

But Jesus said, “Give yethem to eat.” He would 
not send them away fasting, lest they should faint 
by the way. ee € 








State will not allow anyone to preyent your giving 


We, howeyer, are in the mood of hesitating PHIL- 


; ay 
tip. Weare not able to.comprehend the miraculo 

sufficiency of limited resources when blesseq by - 
Son of God. We scarcely think it worth while ty 
mention the five loaves and the two small fishes As 
it seems useless to attempt the whole, we do not try 
to doa part. *If we cannot buy two hundreq penny. 
worth of bread, we will let the scattered anq mf 
herdless sheep take their chances. We have forgot. 
ten the transforming, multiplying power of Him who 
said, “Give ye them to eat,” and, “Go preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” in thesame spirit ang with 
the same intention. He said the latter as Well gs 
the former to prove his disciples. He himself knows 
what ‘he will do. Not until we have exhausted oy; 
own resources, however inadequate; not until we 
have done in faith our small best, will the Great 
Multiplier give us the privilege of distributing to 
the multitude that they may all eat and be filled, 








THE MIGHTY WORKS OF TO-Day, 
——-—— 


We have a decided preference for the word 
“works,” especially when qualified by “mighty,” 
as descriptive of those acts of our Lord which ar 
commonly called “ miracles.” Not that the element 
of wonder can ever be lost sight of, even when we 
are most deeply impressed with the divine omnipo- 
tence; for men can never become so familiar with God 
or with nature as not to be awed by infinite power, 
But there is greater fitness in naming a divine act 
from that attribute of God which it most clearly ex. 
hibits than from any effect produced upon men, 
And more especially does the phrase “mighty 
works” link the supernatural acts of Jesus with such 
as seem supernatural now. 

In these days when Christian minds and cop. 
sciences are alive to the internal evidences of truth, 
God commits to no man a revelation sealed with 
miracles. But we believe that He who promised, 
“And greater works than these shall ye do,” not 
only designed the extension of the moral force which 
he had already set in motion, but also committed to 
his disciples spiritual powers of which “ miracles’ 
may be called.a type. We believe that Christ in- 
tended that his followers, having at first authenti- 
cated their testimony of himself by such “signs” as 
he also had wrought in condescension to the be- 
ginnings of faith, and having set forth his history 
and doctrine for the study of all ages, should cease 
indeed to do works exciting general astonishment, 
but should continue to realize in their personal |s- 
bors a special interposition of divine power. ln 
other words, Christians should have in themselves 
by virtue of their union with Christ, a power not 
only transcending the powers of other men, but also 
superior to the power which he himself exercised 
when he subordinated the laws of Nature. That he 
did not consider his miraculous acts as the highest 
in the scale of power is evident from his reply to 
the Pharisees on the occasion of his forgiving the 
sins and healing the disease of the man sick of the 
palsy. 

What, then, are the works “greater than thes’ 
which his disciples are privileged to perform! Not 
the so-called “modern miracles,” certainly, for they 
are smaller than the type. Nor is it sufficient to 
say that answers to prayer are all that our Saviour 
referred to in his prediction. To prevail in praye 
is indeed to have power with God, but the disciple 
were promised not only ability but also accomplish- 
ment. They were to do works. 

We cannot fully accept Christ’s words without be 
lieving that, while the Holy Spirit works threugh 
the believer to his own sanctification, and also givé 
him other souls as the crown of his rejoicing, it also 
offers him a lever by which he can move the oule 
world. And there is nothing transcendental or fa- 
atical in this belief. We are familiar with the fat 
that the soul sometimes fights single-handed and suc 
cessfully against the diseases, and the constitution! 
tendencies, and the doctors of the body. Why, the, 
should not the nobler spirit, supreme in the trinity 
of human organization, sometimes assert that sl 
premacy by vetoing the laws both of mind and mat- 
ter? We all admit that in that wonderful Provi- 
dential system, which will never be fully explored, 
there are subtle, powerful influences which cannot 
be grasped by science. Who shall say that z 
Christian may not seize them? that his rod of fai 
may not swallow the rods of reason? Why may 
a man have now, as in Christ’s day, “faith oe 
healed,” a faith lifting him from the bed to oe 
the physicians have condemned him for life? 
when means have been thoroughly exhausted, ya 
all possibility of rescue has vanished from pai 
of sense, may not “Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
make me clean,” ensure the operation of some - 
dial law as efficacious as the “touch of that va? 
ished Hand” which wrought cures in Judes 
Galilee ? a fast 

This kind goeth not out but by prayer % son {0 
ing. If our spirits were in complete subject " 
the Holy Ghost, if our souls were in complete en 
jection to our spirits, and our bodies 12 turn e 
pletely subject to our souls, there would bes ped : 
chain uniting us to God and making us *P? por 
doing “ mighty works.” Nothing would be 
sible for us, for in every link of this chain w° 
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cut off by that non-conductor, sin. And such isthe 

ossibility before us.” Such is the ideal we are to 
ae. after. Such is the Golden Age, which Christ, 
sake all other teachers, placed in the future, not in 
the past. By believing in it and reaching forward 
to it as a state attainable on earth, are we to prepare 
in fitness for the realm where all is miracle. : There 
is absolutely no obstacle but our own failure to ap- 
propriate Christ’s promise. It rests with Christians 
themselves to say how wide, and deep, and full shall 
be the channel of the mighty works of his people. 








SpcTARIAN SEE-SAw.—The system of public edu- 
cation advocated by our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens contemplates a distribution of the State 
funds to the different sects according to their rela- 
tive strength, or to the number of children educated 
by each. Aside from the unhappy effect of such a 
system on the children of non-professors or “ infi- 
dels,” who would either be neglected or made the 
victims of sectarian wrangle, we doubt if the appor- 
tionment of public moneys could ever be satisfacto- 
rily made. Time was when figures did not lie, but 
we have lately had proof of their mendacity. It 
would seem to be very easy to ascertain if there are 
thirty thousand vacant seats in the school-houses of 
this city, but upon this point the School Commis- 
sioners and our Catholic friends do not agree. Now 
if desks cannot be counted with coincident results 
by two persons, how can children be? If statis- 
tics (the most impassive of all creatures) have be- 
come demoralized at the very outset of this school 
question, is there much hope that there will be an 
impartial settlement of sectarian claims between ex- 
cited rivals when the contest grows hotter? If the 
Catholic scheme were adopted, would not each sect 
claim so “large a halt” of the sum to be divided 
that arithmetic would need revision? We should 
allof us be “asking for more.” ‘We should all in- 
sist on the “rights” represented in our own tabular 
statements. We should all strive to prove our re- 
spective denominations to be heavier than some oth- 
er, The apportionment of the school fund would 
become aregular, or rather irregular, game of see-saw. 
See-saw is a very pleasant amusement when there is 
proximate equality in weight and the utmost good- 
nature on both sides. But if we rightly remember, 
it takes only little perverseness on the part of one of 
the participants to make it decidedly uncomfortable 
for the other. In the dangerous game of denomina- 
tional “teeter” the fun would be principally on 
the part of the “ infidel ” spectators. 








Grow In GrAcE.—A new look is dawning on the 
face of Mother Earth. She seems in these Spring 
days to be listening to the birds, and, through the 
sere brown veil from which the snow has melt- 
ed, to be breaking into a smile of joy for her own 
returning life, and of welcometo them. And there 
are other sounds that she hears as her face grows 
brighter. The swollen brooks are rejoicing on their 
way, and growing clearer as they run to their own 
sweet music, The south winds which remind us of 
all the by-gone summers, the scenes, the friends, and 
the very thoughts that they enshrine, are touching 
the trees above, while the sap begins to stir them 
from below, and the buds are groping for the sun- 
shine. The voice of God is in the garden as truly 
as of old. But now we should not run from Him 
but to Him. Why should we fear like Apam when 
CurisT has taught us to say “Our Father?” Has 
our religion had its winter? Have we grown for- 
mal, sapless, cold and dead? Do we lack in sym- 
pathy, patience, hope, faith and charity ? Have we 
the name without the thing, the form without the 
substance, the creed witheut the life, the dead pro- 
fession without the living Christ? Let Nature’s 
revival make us long to have our souls revived with 
anew budding and blossoming of all the Christian 
graces, May we have Spring in our homes. May 
God see us yearning and growing upward; and 
may the smallest flowers and blades of domestic vir- 
tue and affection—covered although they may have 
been with the dust and the frost of selfishness and 
indifference—make the household fragrant and 
beauteous under the smiling of God! 








Starring HEAVENWARD.—It is hard to climb. 
To raise ourselves from one degree ‘of grace to an- 
other is far more difficult than to shuffle along on a 
dead level of worldly consistency. But the difficul- 
ties of ascent are generally the greater, because we 
do not use the stair provided by our Father. We 
Cannot spring at once to the top of the Rock that is 
higher than we ; we cannot scale the steeps of Chris- 
tian attainment in a direct line ; we must follow the 
path trod by the Great Forerunner. 

The first step is, Tribulation working patience. 
We learn to endure, to wait, to hope on amid dis- 
couragements, And although this first step seems 
80 very simple, yet only by it are we enabled to 
mount the second—Patience working experience. 

; It is not the variety and multitude of events 
hrough which a man has passed that makes him 
Wise or efficient ; it is the patient spirit in which he 
has leamed to meet them. Having ruled himself 
in the day of trial, he can be trusted to commind 
S faculties in prosperity. And by this kind of ex- 
Perience he is able to reach a still higher plane—Ex- 
Pétience working hope, oi rapadoig 


The disciplined soul has a right to hope. Temp- 
tations resisted are passports to promises fulfilled. 
They are God’s handwriting on the soul, marking it 
for Paradise. But we sometimes try to scramble 
into Heaven by sheer enthusiasm. We despise pa- 
tience and experience, and would skip them. We 
“hope” in virtue of mere animal spirits. We per- 
form, perhaps, some very brilliant feats and attain 
some apparently prodigious spiritual successes, but 
in some unexpected hour we are suddenly cast down. 
Our “hope” maketh ashamed because the love of 
self has been growing in our hearts. How many 
wounds and bruises we should save if we were con- 
tent. with God’s plan of attainment ! 








A Srenrricant CELEBRATION—In our weekly 
news summary we record the procession in New 
York and the public meeting in Brooklyn by which 
our colored fellow-citizens celebrated the incorpora- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment—their Magna 
Charta—into the fundamental law of the land. The 
gathering in Brooklyn was especially signifi¢ant— 
white people and colored people sitting alongside of 
one another throughout the Academy, platform and 
all; while good order and great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. All the arrangements for this celebration, 
and a large and creditable part of the speaking, were 
made by the colored people themselves. Thinking 
both of their helps and their hindrances—their equal- 
ity in the eye of the law, and the prejudices of soci- 
ety against them, their schools and their churches in 
the South, and the effects of slavery ingrained in 
their character, the benefits of their enfranchisement, 
and all its dangers and temptations—we still con- 
gratulate them with all our-heart, and bid them 
Godspeed. Connected as they are with our history, 
and having been redeemed from slavery at such a 
price, we wish above all things that they may form 
an intelligent, industrious and God-fearing part of 
our population, honored by all from whom honor is 
honorable, and illustrative of the blessings of free 
government and human capacity to the whole world. 








CovERING DEFEAT.—By dispatches of the 6th 
inst., from Havana, we were informed that the pa- 
triots, under JorDAN, had trapped the Spaniards, 
and killed two hundred of them, who were left on 
the field by the precipitate retreat of the shattered 
column ; and at the same time it was rumored that 
a serious misfortune had befallen GoyENEcHE, the 
commander of the Spanish expeditions. The ru- 
mors of a Spanish disaster were confirmed by the 
fresh arrivals of large numbers of wounded soldiers 
at the various hospitals. But long before this, and 
far oftener than the boy called “ Wolf! Wolf!” the 
Spaniards had reported the complete collapse of the 
insurrection, the flight of CesprpEs, the Cuban Con- 
gress, and the Commander-in-Chief. Now the old 
story, the obsolete paper victory, is posted around 
the world without a blush by Bombastes Furioso, as 
if mankind had no memory, and was bound to believe 
him, The “anarchy, panic, and desertion” prevailing 
“everywhere among the rebels,” conflict strangely 
with his other posters which proclaimed the “com- 
plete pacification” of the Island! ‘With the grow- 
ing feeling in Spain in favor of abandoning Cuba, 
and the advent of hot weather to aid the patriotic 
cause, the friends of Cuba can wait in hope. The 
Spaniards have blown the trumpet of triumph so 
often before that they cannot conceal their defeat by 
the loudest blast which they are capable of blowing. 








DENOMINATIONAL NOMENCLATURE.— We frequent- 
ly meet in Unitarian journals with expressions of 
dissatisfaction at the course of “ orthodox” people 
in calling their “unorthodox” brethren by some 
other name than “liberal.” ‘Which reminds” us 
that Sotomon ‘said, Let another man praise thee and 
not thine own mouth. If any denomination can so 
distinguish itself above all others as to earn the com- 
plimentary epithet “liberal,” there is nothing in the 
laws which govern human obstinacy which can pre- 
vent its application. But until there is a general 
perception of the fitness of such a title, would it not 
be wise to be modest, and to designate one’s own 
sect by some word describing a peculiarity of doc- 
trine, practice, or organization? The titles Baptist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, seem appropriate to every 
one as descriptive of distinguishing differences, but 
there are some who contend that even liberality may 
be advocated in a spirit of intolerance. 








“Trou SHatt Not Steau.”—Under the head of 
The Highth Commandment we have been calling the 
attention of our contemporaries to their misdeeds 
or mistakes in publishing our articles without credit. 
But notwithstanding our “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept” in this matter, we are sorry to 
see that the leading article which occupies about 
two columns on the first page of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate is taken without acknowledgment 
from THE CuRisT1AN UNiIon. Such conduct is 
neither “ Western” nor “Christian,” and should 
have no “Advocate” whatever. What has the 
Western Ohristian Advocate to say? As Tum CHRIS- 
TIAN Unron is copyrighted, and patience sometimes 
ceases to be a virtue, we may try whether we 
cannot secure by law what we have tried so long to 
obtain by Christian courtesy. ,.But to all our con- 
temporaries who are willing to give us credit, we 





say, Help yourselves to all you want, and welcome. 





FROM BOSTON. 
—_—_———_——_. 
REPREHENSIBLE. 

It is doubtless annoying to one of our city papers to 
get its news from one of the South-end Churches via 
New York City, in Tae Curist1an Union, but as this 
frequently happens, the annoyance, by reason of repe- 
tition, may in time be less troublesome. Not long ago 
I heard a person, a part of whose business it is to col- 
lect and arrange religious intelligence, remark that fre- 
quently more and fresher New England news could be 
obtained from Tur Curist1an Union and The Advance, 
than from papers here on the ground. But to the point. 
The Congregationalist very sharply denies a statement 
I made in regard to Dr. Apams’s Church in my last 
letter, and says it is ‘‘ very reprehensible” for the cor- 
respondent of Tur Curist1an Union, whois so situated 
that he could easily learn the facts, to put a false story 
in circulation. It 7s “‘very reprehensible” for the ed- 
itor of a religious newspaper to make this charge upon 
the Union or its correspondent, when said editor is so 
situated that Ae could easily learn the facts! The truth 
is, my statement was very mildly drawn, and the facts 
would bear a much more severe condemnation than I 
indulged in ; but as a narrator of items of news, it did 
not seem in good taste to say more than I did. An at- 
tempt was made to compel Dr. Apams’s resignation 
before he left on his long journey to recover his health, 
but his friends prevented its being carried out; and 
since his departure, when the whole subject of his con- 
nection with the church was again brought up at a 
meeting, only two persons stood by the absent minis- 
ter; and when the purport of the letter to be sent to 
him was made known, his nearest friends, members of 
his family, said they feared the worst results to Dr. 
Apams from the perusal of the letter ; that in his state 
of health and natural sensitiveness they actually feared 
he would sink under the shock; and so deeply were 
they impressed with this belief that they telegraphed 
to San Francisco, to his son, that he might prepare his 
father’s mjnd for the coming letter, the tenor of which 
was that the Doctor should appoint some friend in Bos- 
ton to negotiate with the church, as it was inconvenient 
to transact such business at a distance! Tue Curis- 
TIAN Union is no place for gossip, or controversy, only, 
once for all, it may as well be understood that its Bos- 
ton correspondent does not write at random. The 
brief and careful sentence in my other letter was suffi- 
cient, but the rough and wholesale rebuke and denial 
by the Congregationalist compels the additional state- 


ment. 
MINISTERIAL. 


The Rev. W. B. Wriceur has returned from his trip 
to California, and on Sabbath evening was welcomed 
by his friends and parishioners. In the evening he lec- 
tured upon Mormonism, and his picture was the darkest 
that has yet been painted of that cancer on our body 
politic. In Horticultural Hall, on Sunday, the Rev. W. 
J. Porrer, of New Bedford, addressed the ‘* Radicals.” 
Mr. Porrer is one of the very advanced thinkers of our 
vicinity ; his God is ‘‘the infinite energy of the uni- 
verse,” whatever that may be, a ‘‘ mysterious force ;” 
his theory, ‘‘an all-pervading unity of religious senti- 
ment, a law of hereditary descent in religious develop- 
ment.” With such a foundation it is easy to imugine 
what the superstructure would be, and yet this panthe- 
istic philosophy is eagerly swallowed without a grimace 
by large numbers of our people. But it is doubtless 
true that the course of lectures on Christianity and 
scepticism did take much of the conceit out of these 
bright and shining lights. It is a good sign that there 
is an attempt making in our city to apply Christianity 
to the affairs of common life. The first of a series of 
free lectures on this general topic was given on Sunday 
evening by the Rev. Jamgs Freeman CiarkE (Unitari- 
an), and he is to be followed by Mr. Murray, of Park 
street, Dr. Bettows, of New York, the Rev. E. E. 
Hat, the.Hon. Tuomas RussE tt, etc. Dr. CLARKE dis- 
coursed well on the Christian way of making, spending, 
and giving money, and anecdote and aphorism enlivened 
and enforced his argument. Mr. Murray's Music Hall 
sermons and his regular ministrations naturally led to 
his selection as one of the lecturers in this course, but 
there will be those who will condemn him for accepting, 
as if fearful that the ark of the Lord will tip over unless 
they drive the team! No one doubts that his Music Hall 
sermons did great good, and will do good wherever the 
volume is circulated ; they were just right for the time 
and the place and the object; but the Congregationalist 
has to play a whole column of condemnation upon 
them because he did not regularly box the theological 
compass on settled doctrinal principles. The little flurry 
in his church of which I made mention has blown over, 
and now that the dust has cleared away, we find Mr. 
Morray serene in his pulpit, but the church with fewer 
deacons. Exits are sometimes hastened by a whole- 
some fear of a vis a tergo principle of action. 

EDUOAT(QNAL. 

At one of our county Teachers’ Conventions, the 
other day, the question of female education was dis- 
cussed, and woman found strong advocates. Dr. Guo. 
B. Lorine, of Salem, a man who usually has something 
to say and knows how to say it, declared in his aridress 
that the female mind is foremost in the work of popu- 
lar education. Thus in Massachusetts three-fourths of 
our teachers are females (6,937 females to 1,085 males); 
in this sphere of action woman’s success is manifest. 
A single sentence from his address will indicate the 
position he ably maintained: ‘‘ As we educate our boys, 
we are sure that a high and honorable path in life is 
open before them; as we educate our girls, we are sure 
of no such destiny for them as the result of any system 
of learning now provided for them. Let, an educated 
community give the daughters the same opportunities 
for profitable labor as they give their sons; and when 
the day of civil equality shall dawn here, it will break 





upon equality of education and equality of opportunity | 


as the only sure foundation of a high and harmonious 
civilization.” 
Such sentiments would have sounded strangely in a 
Teachers’ Convention in Massachusetts ten years ago. 
Boston, April 11, 1870. Quis, 








FROM WASHINGTON. 
——_—_—— 

A Spring Day in Washington—The Grounds about 
the Capitol—A Walk to Arlington—The Old Earth- 
works—The Army of the Dead. 

Standing on the Western porch of the Capitol this 
April day of Southern spring, there come such drifts 
of feeling over all the senses, as may well cause a 
Northern man to fall in love with Washington. Up in 
New England the mountains are yet frosty and white, 
and the snow in all the gorges still reaches well down 
toward the plain. The forests are hardly coloring with 
the faintest hues of bud-life. 

But here, willows are green, and red maples look 
brilliant. The elms are only a shade lower in their 
crimsoning ; while the air is loaded with the perfume 
of hyacinthe, and all kindred early flowers, that here 
are a joy before Winter passes away, and are the beau- 
tiful blossoms that in this half-Southern climate always 
present themselves in time to be laid upon his grave. 

The blue-birds and robins preceded the spring; in 
fact they make but short pilgrimages; and are now 
evidently very busy in thought about houses and house- 
holds. 

And so looking over these beautiful grounds, and 
drinking in soft colors, and the music of birds and low 
winds, the eye, as if journeying, steps from grass and 
shrub, upward to blushing and purpling tree-tops, and 
then suddenly, and as if by a great leap, it rests upon 
the woods about Arlington, and the banner floating 
above them. The journey of the eye continuing, the 
long parapets of old earthworks, the abandoned roads, 
the poles where the telegraph rested, the gaping em- 
brasures worn deep and broad now by many rains, 
carry the thought after the sight, on a journey reaching 
back over years that seem almust ages, and back and 
southward over that horizon to all the great battle fields 
of the war- But that flag over Arlington tells of its 
peace and its dead, and recalls the mind from the rush 
of the fight to this resting place of the dead. 

The avenue that leads to the Long Bridge, and the 
road to the cemetery are just under the eye from the 
porch where we stand. ‘Will the reader walk over on 
this spring morning ? 

Stepping from the bridge upon the Virginia shore 
the signs of field-works are very plainly seen. An 
hotel has been built so as to use the palisades, of what 
was once the work defending the bridge, for a fence ; 
and so this relic bids fair to remain, at least as long 
as a fence is wanted. The garden across the road has 
a wide ditch around it. There seems no use for such 
deep draining in the light soil ; but as the eyé runs over 
it, its regular shape and sharp angles explain it all in 
a flash. The whole is but part of a great military 
work, and here, where the garden is, was a space well 
rolled and beaten once with the wheels of artillery and 
the march of a garrison. The first rise in the road 
suggests the mound builders, and half a mile beyond one 
begins to think of the pyramids. The change which 
was apparent when on the laridge can hardly be noticed 
when the bastions and traverses are reached. True the 
thickets are growing up, and the sharp angles are being 
rounded away, but the great outlines are stil Plain, and 
there is an air of defiance about them all, as they look 
out toward Richmond. True, flowers peep out ‘where 
cannon stood, and muskets were stacked; where camp- 
fires blazed, and the only blossoms were snowy tents. 
But let a brigade start into life at night along any por- 
tion of these lines, and when the bugle or the drum 
sounded reveille, there would be sharp lines, and clean 
ditches, well-ordered embrasures, regular slopes, clean 
and leveled sweeps for shot, straightened traverses, and, 
in short, a great field-work ready, again, to defy a host. 
For forty miles similar ruins stretch around the Capi- 
tol. Few cities in the world have such a perfect and 
extensive system of earth defences, and yet few of the 
thousands who crowd into Washington have ever seen 
them. They command every approach to the place, 
look from every hill and knoll, sweep every plain.and 
enfilade all valleys. Its living garrison was forty thou- 
sand men. 

But its pomp has departed, and its strength is hidden 
under grass and trees. For its living brigades, there 
are dead battalions. More than half as many men as 
once defended it, are in the ranks of graves at Arling- 
ton, at Soldiers’ Home, and at Alexandria. Over them 
all, as we walk where the grand reserve of this quiet 
host is massed about the mansion of Lrg, the voices of 
the spring are making low music, and its odors are 
resting in incense. Far across the Potomac rise the 
walls of the Capitol, nobler in all embodiment of na- 
tionality when seen from among these graves. What 
voices come up from them; of dark days and of victo- 
ry, of sudden death in the heated charge, of slow sink- 
ing on neglected fields, and of wasting in hospitals. 
The head-boards bear names that will only die when 
our language is forgotten. ‘‘ From the First Bull Run.” 
How the days of 1861 flash back upon the reader! 
‘“‘ From Gettysburgh.” What weary years reach from 
the burden of the one to the exultation of the other! 
This grave tells of SuzRIDAN in the Valley, and that of 
Snerman at Five Forks. This one of those terrible 
days around Richmond—that one of the mine at Pe- 
tersburgh—this other of Ball's Bluff, and another near 
it of Roszorans in Western Virginia. And so each 
grave furnishes a chapter of history, and each repays 
the labor of ‘the long walk to every one who will sit 
down quietly at the foot of any one, and let the waves 
of feeling roll in again from those fast-fading years of 


war. a 
Washington, Apri, 9, 1870. 
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h BAUTIFUL TriBuTE.—He was so truly modest, he 
avoided publicity so unostentatiously, that the Easy 
Chair almost feels as if it were doing wrong to mention 
him here with praise; so hard is it to believe that his 
eyes will not rest upon these lines with all the old kind 
appreciation. But it is a sermon or a poem that none 
of us can spare, the life of aman who in very great 
prosperity kept not only the true heart of achild, but 
the humble beart that owned no inferior. We are 
judged usually by our public successes; by the esteem 
of distinguished persons. But the real test of character 
is the feeling of those before whom we play no part. 

What does the nurse in the nursery think of us, or the 

rter in the store, or the butcher-boy? If a man’s 
children confide in him—if all whom he employs at 
home and in his business feel that he is full of thought 
and sympathy for them as for brethren—if those who 
meet him perceive the charm of his urbanity, and as 
they draw near and know him better, honor and love 
him more and more, we may be very sure that: he has 
the noblest human qualities, whose influence will be a 
possession to us forever. 

Such was the friend whom for so many years in its 
little labors upon these pages the Easy Chair has con- 
stantly seen, and whom it will now see no more; and 
as it meditates, not sadly, but with the sober cheerful- 
ness which his own serene faith in the divine order 
could not but inspire, upon that good life now peace- 
fully ended, it feels how truly Wzstzy Harper will 
always be remembered by those who knew him well, 
as among 
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\ ** The wise who soar but never roam, 

‘ True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
AAC \x —From Harper's Magazine for April. 
Dome Prnanor. —‘‘Sopaiz SPARKLE” reports what 
she saw with her mind's eye at a fashionable church, 
as follows: ‘‘Mary, Mary,” said a voice at my elbow, 
and at first I thought some one was invoking the Ave 
Maria. Butno. ‘* Mary, do look at Mrs. Rounpa- 
Bout’s shawl! Isn’t it frightful?” ‘‘ Hush, Fan, it’s a 
Teal India.” I could not help seeing and hearing Mr. 
Pomposity JonEs, whose portly figure towered near me. 
His voice was the loudest of all when he opened his 
lips to say ‘‘Amen.” It is only two short years since 

r. Pomposity Jones failed, yet he lives in the same 
elegant style as formerly; his wife and daughters are 
attired as richly; they ride in their carnage, and keep 
the same number of servants. Poor L. lost all by the 
failure, sank into a despairing grave, and left his wife 
and little ones penniless and alone in the world. But 
Mr. Pomposiry Jonss faithfully attends church, and to 
all outward appearance is devout. Is this doing pen- 
ance? Is this acveptable to heaven? Will his prayers 
be heard while his brother's voice still calls to him from 
the grave? Nerriz§. fancied the shade of CHaRLEs 
Aveustus’s gloves, and mentaily resolved to search the 
city over to find the same tint for her own fair hands. 
Fannie Ray was busily engaged in trying to solve the 
mysteries of SaLiiz SuNBEAN's chignon. Mrs. Catcu- 
LUs was employing her mathematical powers in trying 
to solve how many yards of real lace there was on Mrs, 
Butiion’s cloak. Mrs. Lynx made the discovery that 
Mrs. GoLpsue’s velvet mantle was skillfully pieced in 
the back, and that her daughter Lity had imitation lace 
on her handkerchief. How hard to do penance in the 
right way! Who in that great crowd of repenting 
ones would have thought of obeying that command 
which says, ‘‘Sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor ?”—LHvening Mail. 


EntomotoagioaL Wispom.—Josnua Bitiines, Esq., 


\ 
\n \ humorist, and author of a certain ‘“‘ Alminax,” has fol- 


lowed Sotomon’s direction, been to the ant, considered 
her ways, and become wiser than ever. His observa- 
tions are as follows (we quote fromthe V. Y. Weekly): 
“The ants have no holidays, no eight hour system, nor 
never strike for enny higher wages. They have no 
malice, nor back door to their hearts. You never see 
two ants arguing sum foolish question that neither of 
them didn’t understand. They didn’t care whether the 
moon is inhabited or not. They don’t care whether 
Jupiter is thirty or thirtygfive miles up in the air so 
long as it don’t bob over their corn-crib and spill their 
barley. They are simple, little bizay ants, full ov 
faith, living prudently, committing no sin, prazing 
God by minding their own business, and dying when 
their time comes, to make room for the next crop of 
ants. They are a reproach to the lazy, an encourage- 
ment to the industrious, a rebuke to the viscious and a 
study to the Christian. I hav sot by the hour and a 
haff down near an ant-hill, and marveled; hav won- 
dered at their instinkts, and hav thought how big must 
be the jackass who was satisfied to beleave that even 
an ant, the least of the bugs, could hay been created, 
made bizzy, and sot to work by chance. Oh, how i do 
pity the individual who beleaves that all things here are 
the. work ov an acksident! He robs himself ov all 
ge on earth and all right in heaven. I had rather 

an ant (even a humble, bandy-legged, profane, 
swearing ant) than to look upon the things ov tbis 
world as I would upon the throw of the dice. They 
don’t hav any whisky ring, that iz virtewous, simply 
bekauze it hooks bi the millyun, and then legalizes its 
own ackts. They don’t hav enny legislators that yu 
kan buy, nor epny judges, laying around on the haff 
shell, reddy to be swallered. 1 rather like the ants, and 
think now i shall sell ont mi money and real estate and 
jine them.: 

Tuosr New Boors.—It was a Sabbath-day when we 
broke them in. Oh! the rapture of that moment when 
we laid hold of the straps at one end, and, with our big 
brother pushing at the other, the boot wenton! We 
fear that we got but little advantage that day from the 
services. All the pulpit admonition about worldliness 
and pride struck the toe of our boot and fell back. We 
trampled under our feet ali good counsels. We have to 
repent that, while some trust in horses and some in 
chariots, we put too much stress upon leather. Though 
our ptrchase was sc tight in the instep that as soon us 
we got to the woods we went limping on our way— 
what boots it? We felt that in such a case it was no- 
ble to suffer. For some reason boots are not what they 
used to be, You pay a big price, and you might walk 
all day without hearing trom them; but the original 
pair of which I tell spake out for themselves.- No one 
doubted whether you had been to church after you had 
once walked up the aisle in company with such leather. 
It was pure eloquence of calf-skin.—Hachange. 

Honor to WHom Honor.—We do not believe that 
the people have so short memories of the priceless ser- 
vices rendered by GraNT, SHERMAN, THomas, Mgapg, 
and the rest of our higher otlicers during the war, as 
the politicians seem to have. Least of all, will those 
who carried muskets and wore single-breasted coats, 
under the leadership of these men, find fault with the 

vernment for paying them good salaries. 
We need be in no hurry to turn adrift or scrimp the 
pay of men who in European -countries would have 
a enriched by their Governments. Disease, death 
+a ations are rapidly thinning the ranks of our 
ificers. The suddén removal of the noblest of them 
Logans that 


Gzoxez H. Taomas, might admonish our 
rewarifur fi the men whom we honor ourselves b 
the chances of 
Mati. 


PREACHED ovT oF Cuvron.—Indiscriminate preach-. 


ing is doing more to empty our churches than all the 
arguments of infidelity. Bad sermons, illogical dis- 
courses, tawdry in figure and tasteless in illustration, 
with broken-backed metaphors and mistaken simili- 
tudes, are extending church accommodation far more 
actively than the Bishop of London’s Fund. If we 
cannot apply the examination test to these men—and I 
own it would be a matter of difficulty—let us try what 
couid be done by certain measures of repression. Let 
it be made penal to divide a text into sections accord- 
ing to the words it is composed of ; let us suppress con- 
clusions followed by “finally,” or ‘‘and now ;” let us 
limit the number of ‘‘ And oh, my brethrens,” so that 
no one, say, under the rank of an archdeacon, shall 
have more than four of them in one discourse ; and let 
us be spared the injunction to carry home with us for 
mature meditation the dreary platitudes that have only 
rescued us from sleep by the irritation and impatience 
they have cost us. If the inquiry could be instituted 
to-morrow, I verily believe that more people are 
preached out of the Protestant Church than coaxed 
and cajoled into that of Rome.—Lawrence O'Leary. 


How to Eat.—The common vice of our people, in 
both town and country, among old and young: rich and 
poor, is rapid eating. The stomach, like a dark bottle 
to be filled with a funnel, gets full and overruns before 
one knows it. There are two ill effects from hasty 
feeding; the food expands considerably, both by 
increased warmth and by its being divided and lique- 
fied, so that if the stomach is rot full when one ceases 
to eat, it will be full enough in a very few minutes by 
the heating and liquefying process. If a meal is eaten 
with great deliberation, this expanding, heating, lique- 
fying process begins and keeps pace with the meal, 
and the man does not feel like a gorged anaconda. 
The English people thus eat as a nation; they give 
themselves time to enjoy their food, to experience the 
pleasure of its taste, and make eating a gratification ; 
while we Americans, in multitudes of cases, look at it 
as a thing to be gotten through with—as a task which 
has to be performed, and the quicker the better.—/’rom 
Dr. Hall's Health by Good Living. 


Supriorry in PrayEr.—The Haaminer and Chroni- 
cle thus discourses on pulpit praying : 

‘*There are some men who, having formed the habit 
of talking with God in the closet, carry it with them 
into the pulpit, to the great edification of God's people. 
We have one such in mind. He is never flippant; his 
prayers are never marked by that fluent familiarity 
which characterizes the intercessions of the Praying 
Band; he prays like a pastor, not like an evangeiist ; 
but his prayers are always simple in thought and 
expression as a child’s talk with his father, always 
adapted to the occasion on which they are offered, and 
not to some ideal or general convocation of God's peo- 
ple, always fresh and permeated by the vital forces of 
a loving, trusting heart. Would it not be pleasanter, 
and everyway better, if more pastors would conceive 

simple talking with God ?” 


moe 

A “Screntirio Visw.—Old Dr. Coorrr used to say 
to his students, ‘‘Don’t be afraid of a little dirt, 
young gentlemen. What is dirt? Why, nothing at all 
offensive,-when chemically viewed. Ruba little alkali 
upon that ‘ dirty grease spot’ on your coat, and it under- 
goes a chemical change, and becomes soap. Now, rub 
it with alittle water, and it disappears; it is neither 
grease, soap, water, nor dirt. That is not a very odor- 
ous pile of dirt you observe there. Well, scatter a 
little gypsum over it, and it is no longer dirt. Every- 
thing you call dirt is worthy of notice, as students of 
chemistry. Analyze it! It will separate into very 
clean elements. Dirt makes corn, corn makes bread 
and meat, and they make a very sweet young lady that 
I saw one of you kissing last night. So, after all, you 
were kissing dirt, particularly it she whitens her skin 
with chalk, or fuller’s earth. There is no telling, 
young gentlemen, what is dirt.” Herald of Health. 


Beauty Gop’s Smiz.—Religious Art cannot be used 
amiss if we remember that God inhabits cottages as well 
as churches, and that in the former as well as in the latter 
he ought to be well lodged. Put the arts to universal 
use; and we shall find in them a universal inspiration 
and benediction. Art will be divine wherever it is 
truly fair and serviceable. God has made everything 
beautiful of its kind and in its place, and his will is 
that his creatures should be happy. But there exists 
an evil spirit which tells us that evil things are pardon- 
able, and that we shall not die for them; and that good 
things are impossible, and that we cannot live for 
them. Remember always that all things lovely and 
righteous are possible, if you only believe in their 
sibility, and manfully set to work to promote. them 
with your very heart and soul.—Rusxuy, in London 
Athenaeum. 


Tux First Step waicn Costs.—Do not imagine that 
a healthful dress must of necessity be awkward, un- 
gainly and outre, or that its wearer must as necessarily 
be an eccentric, ugly, dried-up fanatic. The history of 
the world’s progress proves that the pioneers of all 
great and needful reforms were obliged to rough-hew 
their paths through hard, new, forbidding fields, guided 
by one steady purpose (‘‘riding a hobby,” if you please), 
without turning to the right or left to spend thought or 
strength on side issues, involving the beautiful and 
westhetic. They were the martyrs, the lonely, dishon- 
ored, misunderstood ones, who lived by an unquestion- 
ing faith, and who deserve an ever grateful m- 
brance. It was those more fortunate ones who came 
after, to rouns off the angles, smooth and beautify the 
rough way, and make it pleasant and popular for the 
masses.—7'he Revolution. 


Srreneta Born or Misrortuns.—The Nation, ina 
criticism of Miss Mitrorp’s Life and Letters, says: 
“The early letters are frightful specimens of precocit 
and conceit. In her eleventh year the girl writes to her 
father of her aunt: ‘I hope that I may be wrong in m 
opinion of my aunt; but I again repeat that [ thin 
she has the most hypocritical drawl that I ever heard.’ 
As she has said it poteae ithont effective rebuke, we 
know where the fault™really lies. It is wonderful to 
see such a character as portrays itself here, afid in the 
frivolity and apparent egotism of some of the subse- 
quent letters, suddenly, on the arrival of overwhelming 
misfortune, reveal a latent strength, meet ruin without 
& murmur, write a strong business letter when you 
would have expected a fit of hysterics, and take Up with 
serene cheerfulness the burden of a life,” 


Ovr Presipent’s ApvisErs.— Apropos of thé Senate’s 
recent rejection of Attorney-General Hoar to be Judge 
of the Supreme Couit, and its confirmation of General 
SicKLES as Minister to Spain, the Nation says: ‘‘We 
see the a growth of a new standard of morality 
under which incivility to members ‘of Congress by a 
man of purest character, and of highest professional 
acquirements, with a long and honorable record behind 
him, becomes an absolute disqualification in Senatorial 
eyes for high public place; while a life marked by 
every kind of infamy, deliberate murder included, is 
treated as absolutely no bar whatever to the bestowal 


Y may not long be left to experienite' of the highest distinction.” 


ver-economical legislation.—Zvening 


Nasat.—The 
Hudson River 
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her mamnmia had told her she mustn't do. ‘ She had-been 
eating currants, and of course got her mouth all stain- 
ed. That's the way she got found out. Mrs. Wi- 
LIAMs said : 

‘You know you were forbidden to eat currants!” 

“But, mother, Satan tempted me /” 

‘‘Why didn’t you say, Get thee behind me, Satan?” 

“I did say Get thee behind me, Satan, and he went 
and got behind me and pushed me right into the cur- 
rant bushes !”—Zhe Play School Stories. 


JUVENILE PersEcution.—A little boy named Knieut, 
who recently entered the mission school at New Lon 
don, was told by the teachers that he must be a good 
boy, and when he died he would go to heaven. The 
little fellow was well pleased with the prospect, and 
promised to be the best kind of a boy. The next Sun- 
day he appeared in his place, looking sorrowful; and 
the teacher asked him if he had been a good boy. 
‘‘Yes,” he replied. ‘I've tried to be good; but it’s no 
use. The boys say I can’t go to heaven if I’m ever so 
good.” ‘Why do the boys say that?” ‘They say,” 
replied the boy, with the utmost simplicity, ‘+ there'll 
be no night there.” 


Movine Exoqusnoz.—H2 nihilo nihil fit is,an ex- 
loded saying. The Rev. Mr. Nisitt, Vicar of St. 
ichael’s, Shoreditch, London, has given “the cloth” a 
decidedly new wrinkle. Instead of preaching his ser- 
mon from the pulpit, he discourses peripatetically, that 
is to say, walking about his church. During a recent 
(ee Pint ifted his base no less than fourteen times. 


“’ToraL Depraviry.”—One of our bravest preachers 
ays, ‘‘I have great hope of a wicked man; slender 
hope of a mean one. A wicked man may be convérted 
and become a pre-eminent saint. A mean man ought 
to be converted six or seven times, one right after the 
other, to give him a fair start and put him on an equal- 
ity with a bold, wicked man.” 


ProGnNostios oF Matrimony.—A. Chicago lady gives 
this advice to young maidens: ‘‘ Neyer marry a man 
who is. impudent to his mother, snubs his sister, helps 
himself to the largest piece of cake, or takes the under 
pancake at table, or who beats his horse causelessly in 
sudden temper.” 


Ipte Exampir.—aA little girl sent out to hunt for 
eggs came back unsuccessful, complaining that ‘‘lots of 
hens were standing round doing nothing.” 








Miss. Mirrorp’s. Lirzrary OBsERVATIONS, — These 
were, during ‘her lorg career of authorship, numerous 
and matured. We quote one of her deductions and 
ong leaf from her a 7 teiey which DisragL would 
have enjoyed for his Literary Characters; 


Truth in Writing.—‘‘I think one reason. why we 
have no AvuBREYs now is that we do not sufliciently 
cultivate the habit of truth—severe, scrupulous truth. 
We paint in praise or in caricature—in oil or in fresco 
—led away by love or by fancy, or by naughty, wicked 
wit. I myself, without the excuse of wit, am some- 
times conscious, though I always speak as I think and 
believe, that memory, and imagination,: and fondness 
may sometimes give too sunshiny a character to my 
portraits ; and that the ridiculous (my pet dandy always 
excepted) is not quite so ridiculous, abroad and walk- 
ing, as. set down upon paper. 

Literary Shamelessness.—I assure you, my dearest, 
that I like yourself, haye had applications for money, 
even since it has been generally known that for twenty 
years my dear parents have been mainly supported by 
my poor labors. Even since that has been known (a 
fact which I was forced to make public, from the hope 
of restraining such applications), 1 have been requested 
to lend hundreds, approaching the fourth figure, to be- 
come security for thousands, to ask for livings, for de- 
myships or scholarships at college, for writerships in 
India (all this for persons many of whom I had never 
heard of), to correct plays, to write them up, and then 
get themyacted, to write a volume or half a volume for 
one, to give my-name to volumes which I never saw 
for another, to subscribe and get subscriptions without 
end. Iam perfectly sure that no week passes without 
some such application. If I answer, ‘‘I myself write 
for bread,” the reply is, ‘‘l know this; but being 
yourself popular and well paid, of course your first 
pleasure is ‘to assist obscure merit,” and so ‘forth. And 
in many instances, where the absolute want of money 
forces me tocontinue obdurate, pleading that I have 
myself nothing to give, and have long been compelled 
to make a general rule not to torment my friends’ by 


of the coarsest abuse. . . Some of these applicants 
[have never heard of, most of them I have never seen ; 
some have introduced themselves by a visit here, arisi 


(aecording to their assertion) from a real’ or pretended 
enthusiasm, and followed up, after the stay of a day or 
two, accompanied by all the attention that we could 
pay them, by such demands, repeated upon every oc- 
easion. ..... Then, when they have gained all that 
you are able to give, they quarrel with you and abuse 
you, and do all they .can to injure you in the -reviews 
and papers with which they may happen to be connect- 
ed. And these are poets! 

Of one man, a poet in the annuals, who, becanse I 
only sent him a guinea to assist a sick mother, followed 
me with the grossest denunciations, I took the trouble 
to ascertain all that I could of the history. He had 
sent a letter, representing himself as starving and naked, 
to excellent old friend Mrs. Hortanp, who, setting 
out instantly to his lodgings on a cold winter's night, 
found his stery apparently true, an old lady ‘lying in a 

bed in a most comfortless room, and he sittin 
wretcheuly clad writing ata table. She sent them that 
very night food, firing, clothes; got, using her own 
nt, the very next morning, into 
the Zimes, collected £50, and introduced him to a mer- 
chant, who took him into his counting-house at, £80.a 
year. Six months afterward, being in exactly the same 
condition, he had the effrontery to apply again to the 
same benevolent person, and, upon her asking why he 
had left his situation; replied, ‘‘ How could a man of 
genius be fetteredto adesk?” Well, these are the men; 
the women are, I think, very much worse. 








MERRY HOUR. 
——_~>_—_. 
To the Editor of THe CuRisTiaAn Union: 
—An old minister, now gone to his reward, once 
made this striking comparison in his prayer: “ Oh Lord, 
thou art:like a chippen squirrel-in the wall; ‘thou cans’ t see U8, 


but we cannot see. thee,” which was more expressive than 
reverent. 


Speaking. of. choir-singing, !many years ago, the 
hymn being given out.en a eertain Sunday, the chorister, 
a somewhat eccentric man, was determined to sing it in 
“Lenox,” but upon ‘trial it was found it woald not go in 
“Lenox.” “Well,” said the ¢horister, “If it won't go in’ 
Lenox’ I'll have nothing'to do with it.” Accordingly the 


bymn was not sung, ©: if Panconnmpes. 





i¢£ 


— Jxssre Witiiams had been doing something which 


| now complain of. 


| aiany things may eccur that no foresight could 


Foxp or Mux.—Apropos of the dj 
lawyers, the following:story is told of a disti 
ber of the bar, who, at. the beginning of 
cured the acquittal of a prisoner accused of Stealing», 
Said the grateful client, ** Mr. Errnersmpr, | ees & oy, 
pay you for your kindness—I'm a very poor map. / 

*Ohy” replied the lawyer, “I'll let you off easy r 
the cow.” PU tay 

A SooxpotacER.—How could the Writer jp 
Church Journal do anything else but yield when pis The 
nent said to him, haughtily, ‘I do not believe, sir than 
can find any support for your opinion in the writin su 
such men as CYPRIAN, AUGUSTINE, and Septuagint BS of 


Morper IN Cotp Bioop.—A writer in The 
says: ‘‘ Not long since I heard sung in the chure’ 
them Rock of Ages, in which there is a solo to ¢ 
“ Should my tears,” etc., which was sung as follo 

; * Shoo-hoo-hood my-hi-te-hea 

Were cor kis ow-ho, m 

Shoo-hoo-hood my-hi-ze-heal 
No languor kno-ho, 

Thi-his for-hor si-hin could 
No-hot ah-ha-to-hone, 

Thou-how mub-hust sa-have, 
And thou-how ab-ha-lone, 

In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to the craw-hoss Thi cling,” 


[From the Tomahawk, London.| 


A Caprrat Joxe.—There is a rough analogy between 

a marriage settlement and acolumn. In both cases it jg the 

capital that is the best part of it, and again, in both Caseg 

it is placed where you may admire but cannot touch it, 
| From Punch.] 


More THAN CovutpD EE Exprorep.—Some people seem 
so utterly stupid that one feels relieved even to hear they 
say that they have “half a mind.” 


HEaDING OF A NrwsPaPER ARTIOLE.— The Mare of 
the Gcumenicod Council. 
Obvious reflection thereupon—Not the March of Intellect, 
[From Judy.] 
A Raprioat.—The root of all evil. 
A Tax on Patiznce.—Doctors’ bills. 
MIs8-GOVERNMENT.— Woman suffrage. 


Wir A Dirrerence.— Young men have a “ parting,’ 
old ditto, a “ departing,”’ in the hair. 


—If a man makes a beast of himself at dinner, doc ' 
he become the lion of the party 7? No; the hog. 


Sunpay Tors.—A correspondent of the Queen news 
paper wishes to know, ‘‘ Can any lady recommend any Sw. 
day teys for very young children—fourteen years old! | 
find Noau’s ark is not safe, as they break off the limbs fron 
the figures, and put them in their mouths.” It is, perhaps, 
a little difficult to give an opinion on so importanta ques. 
tion; indeed, some flippant people would say that such small 
folk don’t know the difference between Noa and any of the 
avimals he sheltered. But there is no doubt tha‘ great iw. 
pressions may be made on children by the introduction of 
Scripture toys and games. A good effect might be pr 
duced if a sofa cushion, for instance, were laid across te 
parlor doorway, so that, when the head of the fan.ily came 
home, he might stumble over it—this would typify “ The 
Fall of Man.” Or, the children and parents might get into 
a large empty bath, and then all the water-taps be tumed 
on—this would be a good illustration of “The Flood.” 
Again, with a warer-jug, a lighted candle, and a poker each, 
a few persons might get up a good imitation of GipEuy’s a 
sault 6n the Midianites. Many more games mignt be sug- 
gested; but these would be sufficient, at any rate, to begin 
with. 
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The Household. . 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
——~»——_. 

BY MES. H. W. BEECHER. 
———_>—_———— 

“I WONDER WHAT NEXT” 


‘J have been hard at work all day; up stairs aud 


ing | down; from the cellar to the attic; looking into every nook 


and corner, and:‘ putting things to rights’ generally. Oh 
dear! 1 wontler qohat. next those “™ old housekeepers 
would expect ‘ine ‘to take hold of. I have everything 1 
good running’ order, as far as I can see, and now how I 
would like to take a book and curl ap somewhere, ort 
sight and heating, and have one of the old-fashioned, good 
times I used to have before I was married. " 
“ Well, I don’t care. I mean to bave it, anyhow, and jus 
let things go on without my watching, for awhile. — 
can manage to keep the hoase in order somehow, 10¥ 

have everything in its rigbt place, I am sure.” 

Ah! but my dear little woman, if you do not give cal) © 
tention to your household affairs, in a few days, under None’ 
rule, you will find the machinery all out of order, and be 
compelled, again to go over the same wearisome labor you 


daily at- 


“ What then am Ito do? From this time on, is ™Y life 


to beva perpetual drudgery ?” , ; 
No; notif yon are-wise. Be patient. It is anew thing 
to you now. Care does not set lightly on young shoulders; 
but time and areasonable amount of patience will soon 
make the “crooked ways straight, and the rough places 
smooth:” A few weeks of extra time and thought, the 
beginning of yournew life, will teach you how to wouk 4 
thodically. Unt{l’ this lesson is fixed in your mind, it cs 
be ‘uphill work;” but persevere. Have a regular plan ni 
each day’s work, and every step will be easier and » 
natural. =" 
There is nothing like method and regnilarity to lighten 
bor. We hsve so many poor, discouraged, repining sal 
keepers, chiefly because they were not taught from the 2 
ginning to work methodically. Let this once become # er 
habit, and almost every one can find leisure for reading # a 
recreation, certainly if in a position where they cal ~ 
the hardest, roughest labor, under suitable supervisio® 
a servant. ” 
Secire afew moments every evening, to think over, ae 
arrange. for, the necessary labor of the morrow. Bring sea 
fore your mind just whet ought to be done, and fix the "aes 
and time for doing it, distinctly. While dressing the > “ 
iérning, review your plan, that all through the day wer 


‘fe like’ a map, spread out. before your eyes. Of aoe 
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: 
nije nothing that can wholly derange a well-digested 
os for every day’s duties. 
Prey this mode of working, resolutely, fora few months, 
i or oversight of labor, will become so nearly a 
Sond nature” that you will arrange, or perform, almost 
-ctinctively, OF with pleasure, that which now seems a@ 
a purden, grievous to be born. 


GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 


Many people are tempted to lay aside, up in the at- 
tic, a quantity of useless articles, or cast-off clothing, from 
g vague, economical idea that, perhaps, they may find a use 
fot them—sometime. : 

We knew a careful father who, if he saw one of the family 
shout to throw away anything, would always say, “Oh, n0— 
[ wouldn’t destroy it. It may be good for something, some 
day. Just toss it into the waste-closet, up here.” A low, 
dark closet under the roof, with a crescent cut in the door, 
through which dim rays of light occasionally penetrated; 
where naughty children were sometimes put for punish- 
men'!; but who found so much hidden treasure among the 
a“ good-for-somethings” while in ‘‘durance vile,’’ that they 
gere in no haste for release. This closet was known among 
the children as “father's good-for-something closet.”” The 
nly good things they ever knew come out of it, however, 
yore rich themes of loving raillery at the father’s expense, 
hen the good mother was compelled to overlook the accu- 
mulation of weeks, and have a “ clearing-up” time. 

Wedo not like this habit. Articles once thus packed 
away are seldom used, except as shelter for rats, mice, and 
moths. To “look over,” dust and repack a quantity of use- 
jess rubbish time and again, is a sad consumer of time and 
patience. 

When there are so many pocr people needing assistance, 
itis wiser and better to give tothem those things which 
you see no way of using, or if not even worth giving to the 
poor, it is certainly better to destroy them forever. 


“ ORDER IS HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW.” 


Every housekeeper has her own system for appor- 
tioning the work of her servants. Where there.are three 
girls, many prefer that the cook should take charge of the 
washing, leaving either waiter or chambermaid to do the 
coking, Mondays and Tuesdays. If they are tolerable plain 
cooks, this may answer; but generally, on those two days 
the table is less pleasantly served, than during the remain- 
der of the week. 

Now, we prefer to feel as sure of a well-cooked and well- 
served dinner on “‘ washing-day’’ as on any other day in the 
wek. For that reason, we think it a more excellent way to 
have the cook understand that the kitchen, pantries, and 
cooking are her own especial care; from which, until that 
work is done, she is not to be called to assist in anything 
dse, This plan, we think, insures a more orderly kitchen, 
cleaner pantries, and better cooked and more regular meals, 
than when the cooking work is given over two days in the 
week to one less accustomed to it. We see no good reason 
why if company happens in unexpectedly, one should not be 
as well prepared to serve them on Mouday, as on Wed- 
uesday or Thursday. By giving the washing into the care 
of the second girl, we think one may escape most of the 
terrors of “* washing-day.”’ 

Early rising should be one of the well-understood rules of 
the house, for the servants, at least. As soon as up, the 
laundress’ first work is to light the fire—if the laundry is 
separate from the kitchen; if not, the cook, of course, at- 
tends to that. The furnace is then to be well-shaken and 
cleaned out, fresh coal added, and the ashes sifted and re- 
moved, which, if done every day, as it should be, is but a 
small item comparatively. Sweeping the front stairs, hall, 
doorsteps, sidewalk, and gutters, comes next in order. By 
this time the fire and water will be in a proper state to com- 
mence washing, and that once began, the laundress should 
beexempt from any other duty, save to feed the furnace, 
the washing is finished, and the clothes brought in and 
olded. 

On Tuesday the same routine, while thefire is kindling and 
the irons heating; after that the laundress gives her undivided 
attention to her ironing. She should be up in season to fin- 
ish sweeping stairs, hall, &c., and commence her washing 
and ironing by seven; and then, unless the washing is very 
large, an ordinarily bright girl should have all finished by 
Tuesday night, and be ready to give her full time to the 
chamberwork—making beds, sweeping, dusting, -washing 
windows, &c., during the remainder of the week. 

The waitress is often expected to take charge of the furnace, 
but we cannot think it is desirable. If there is a fire to 
be lighted in the parlor or sitting-room—to remove the 
ashes, wash the hearth, and have the rooms dusted and in 
Teadiness for the family, and then put her table in order, is 
all that she will be likely to do, well. Besides, after working 
' the cellar over the furnace, she cannot be fit to wait on 
— taking more time to free her hair and 
ni ashes and dirt than she can spare, if you would 

¢ the breakfast served promptly. And what is more dis- 
oo than an untidy waitress! The waitress should have 
<ta - ee dining-room, silver, answering the bell— 

When tg! and Tuesday do the chamberwork. 
think the $e wo Servants are kept—and we are inclined to 
pe _— servants the better the work is done—of 

Wo must divide the work, each assisting in the 


Washing and ironi ‘ sls 
ete tease ing, but the cook still retaining the charge 








RECEIPTS. . 


rm gee and boil four potatoes, of medium 
tety And v4 done, mash and roll them smooth, and per- 
pane we oa lumps, eprinkling a tablespoonful of salt 
tee ms t to the potatoes & half-pint of milk, a half- 
atte : water in which they were boiled, and a table 
a tit “ia Sugar. Stir into this sufficient flour to make it 
™ py When cool, add half-a-penny’s worth of ba- 
over with, » ora half-a-teacup of home-made yeast. Cover 
this spon &breadcloth and blanket. In cold weather leave 
tet sain in @ warm place over night to rise. In the sum 
iddines it early in the Morning. When this is risen until 
of butter y; Soften—but donot melt—a teacup two-thirds fyll 
yolks SP tay it into the sponge, together with two eggs, 
tiff enon pm beaten Separately; add flour to make it 
it will be g or mould —the softer it can be worked the better 
ry Wise aan: it half-an-hour, then cover and set it to 
nines are knead and chop the ‘dough, at least, fifteen 
ee 8 done, return it to the bread-bowl, again 
oan osely and set to rise. 
Vetked Sine it rise the second time, when it shottld: be 
an hour of ean set on the ice in the ice-box, until within 
Oat, eth ta time; then it must be again moulded, ‘rolled 
tort small biscuits, picked on the top, put into a 
» Covered over, and set 'to rise on a bench, near the 
» Wwenty minutes or balf-an-hour, ‘When light, pet the 


When light, repeat’ tho’ 


bisenits into an evenly-heated oven, and bake quickly, of a 
delivate brown. When done, cover over with a breadcloth 
for a short time before removing from the pan, to soften the 
crust, 

Gums.—Break into a quart of milk, four eggs (two 
will answer) without beating, stir in flour till as thick as 
waffies. Beat the latter till smooth, and fill the “gem” pans 
half-full. Bake quick in @ hot oven. No salt, soda, or 
cream of tartar. 

The ‘gem’ pans should be well buttered, and set into the 
oven to get quite hot, while the batter is being prepared, 
and when you are filling them, set the pan on the top of 
the range to keep it hot. When filled, set immediately in 
the oven. ; 

“Gems” No. 2.—Drop four eggs, without beating, 
into a quart of milk; add two great spoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, and beat in flour until as thick as waffles. Pour into hot 
buttered ‘‘ gem” pans, and bake like the first. 

GrauaM Gzms.—Drop one egg into a quart of milk, 
or water. Stir in graham flour until as stiff as waffles. 
Pour into hot, buttered “‘ gem” pans, and bake quickly; or 
add to the above one tablespoonful melted butter. They 
will be tenderer. 

In all measures the spoon, cup, or tin ‘should never be 
heaped—but even full. 

Corn Meat Warrizs.—Pour on to one pint of corn 
meal, twice sifted, one pint of boiling milk. Put in one ta- 
blespoonfal of butter, one of flour, aid a teaspoonful of salt. 
Let this stand till cold; then add halfa teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in a little cold water; the yolks of two eggs well 
beaten, the whites whisked very light and stiff, to be added 
the last thing, when just ready to bake. 

—Put a brown paper over bread, biscuit, or cake, 
when first set into a hot oven, else the top will most likely 
brown and form acrust before they rise sufficiently, and 
thus make them tough or heavy. 

RULES FOR PREPARING AND BAKING CAKE. 

First examine the range or stove. See that the ashes are 
shaken out, and sufficient coal added to keep the oven in 
working order, till your cake is put together and baked, for 
fuel should never be added while the cake is baking, See if 
the dampers are all right, and ovens at the proper heat. A 
slow even heat for a rich cake, a quick heat for plain cake. 

The range being in proper condition,. next collect all the 
ingredients to be used. Line the tins with buttered paper. 

Sift the flour, then weigh or measure it and the sugar, 
butter, fruit and milk. . 

Put the eggs in cold water. They will beat easier and 
lighter. Beat yolksand whites separately. . 

Never mix sweet and sour milk, 

Baking powder or cream of tartar should always be sifted 
in with the flour. 

Dissolve soda in a little cold water. 

When fruit is to be used, it is always better to pick it over, 
slice or stone, and if need be, wash and dry, the evening be- 
fore, covering it over closely, to keep from the heat and air. 

Flour should be sifted, covered up, and set near the fire 
to dry while you are getting other articles ready. 

Everything being now in readiness, put the butter into a 
deep earthen dish. Stir it with a wooden spoon till soft, then 
add sugar and beat until light and white, like thick cream. 
Next the yolks of the eggs well beaten, thena little of the 
flour, and very gradually the milk, beating the batter steadi- 
ly, then add spices, and the whites, which should be a very 
stiff foam, with the remainder of the flour, alternately, Now 
beat the batter till all is thoroughly combined, and you will 
be sure of light, fine-grained cake. 

Fruit should be rolled in flour, and added the last thing, or 
add it in alternate layers with the batter, as you fill it into 
the pans. Use some of the flour weighed out for the cake to 
dredge the fruit. 

So far it is well; but quite as much depends on baking, as 
in the preparation of the cake, and if you have not the most 
trusty, reliable servants, your watch and care is not ended. 

Unless a raised cake, it should be put into the oven as soon 
as you have put it into the pans, opening the oven door, 
after the cake isin, as seldom as consistent with proper 
oversight, as a draft of cold air passing through the oven, 
will tend to make the cake heavy. 

If the oven is too hot, cover the cake for a while with a 
piece of brown paper. . 

Whenever you buy a broom, break off a few of the splints; 
tie them up and lay away safely to use in trying cake. It 
is not pleasant to think of using a splint from a broom that 
has been usedin sweeping a kitchen floor, or any other floor, 
however nicely kept. Try the cake with one of these clean 
splints, or asmall knitting needle. If it comes out quite free 
trom any particle of batter, it is done. 

Cake keeps fresher to be allowed to remain in the pan in 
which it was baked; but if necessary to remove it, place it 
on the top of a sieve until quite cold, when it may be frosted 
if desirable, and put into a large stone pot, or cake safe, and 
covered with clean linen. 

Steam stale cake, and eat with a nice hot sauce, and you 
have a very good pudding. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 











Potar Expioration—The theories of Messrs, Maury 
and Dent, to the effect that the open polar sea is due to the 
meeting of two warm currents—the Gulf-Stream and that 
from the Japan coast—and that exploration should follow 
the course of these currents, do not meet with much favor 
from the Geographical Society. This is not very surprising. 
The theories are interesting and worth attention, but much 
absurd conception of physical science has been shown by 
their advocates, especially MAURY, enough to make any one 
cautious of endorsing apy views they may propound. 


GLUTEN IN Fiour.—The gluten is a very important 
element in figur as being more nutritious than other parts. 
This is why the use of graham flour is so strongly, though 
unwisely, urged by some domestic economists. But there 
is another point which is worth consideration. Wheat that 
is raised in warm climates is said to have more gluten in 
proportion than that which grows in temperate lands. It is 
very certain that the inhabitants of the Leyant and southern 
coasts of Europe are able to make various-articles with flour 
paste which cannot be successfully imitated in American 
flour owing to the adhesive quality which is imparted 
through their extra modicum of gluten. Maccaroni, for ex- 
ample, cannot be made of American flour, so as to imitate 
the peculiar tenacious character of the true Italian article. 
Some aver that our flour is injured by heating at the mills, 
the stones being revolved too rapidly. There 1s very likely 
truth in the statement. And if so, some device is greatly 
needed to correct the mischief, We heard ef a patent some 





other, of which it was claimed that it prevented heating. 
But it does not seem to have succeeded. 


Taxine Cotp.—The Technologist puts the philoso- 
phy of this matter in such plain language that one may go 
and deliberately take cold if he wants to, or avoid it in many 
eases if he chooses to usea few grains of sense. Before 
quoting, however, we must premise that certain kinds of 
colds, for there are many troubles that pass under this name, 
are due to the causes which defy any prudence. Influenzas 
prevail at certain times, and large numbers are affected 
simultaneously in such way as to show that something more 
than carelessness in over-heating has to account for the re- 
sult. Many persons also are subject to chronic catarrhal 
troubles which become aggravated into colds in certain states 
of the weather. The man who should discover a cure for 
this most obstinate, chronic disease of the membranes of 
the nose and throat, would be a great benefactor to multi- 
tudes. We now quote: 
“Freeze an apple, and thaw it out gradually at a low tempera- 
ture, and it cannot be detected as having been frozen ; while, if it 
be thawed rapidly at a high temperature, it becomes a pulpy 
mass, because the sudden change breaks down the structural 
cells. Freeze your ear on a cold day; pack it in snow till is 
thaws, and it will be nearly as well as the other. No one could 
tell it had been frozen. But thaw it quickly in a warm room, 
and the twinges of pain will be most exquisite, while in the end 
it will appear as if it had been boiled. 

* * * * “« * x * * 
‘The human frame was intended for activity—to run fast, and 
to run slow ; but it must be managed. A locomotive can run very 
fast, but if stopped instantaneously, when going at a high rate of 
speed, it is unjointed as badly as if it had had inflammatory rheu- 
matism for seven years. A skillful engineer, however, tones down 
his speed gradually ; and in this lies the whole secret of not taking 
cold. It is exposure, or carelessness, after exercise that brings 
on colds. After walking, or running, or dancing, or any exercise 
that quickens the circulation, a little current of air from a win- 
dow, a crevice, from an open door, for a few minutes, just to 
cause achill, is sure to produce cold. Merely stopping on the 
street in a current of air—as at a corner where the wind breaks 
or makes an angle—is certain to do the job. Any sudden subsi- 
dence of active forces of the body ina temperature that chills, 
will produce cold. The little common-sense that is needed, and for 
the lack of exercise of which so much money is paid to doctors, 
is preserve an equable temperature, or, having exercised freely, 
recover the proper state gradually and withouta chill. This is 
attained in a most simple and easy manner. After exercise, 
always seek rest in a sheltered place, where you will be warm, 
never being hasty to remove hat, glove, or cape. Let perspiration 
subside before disrobing, if in-doors, and if out-doors, always 
keep gently moving until the usual condition is attained.” 


PREACHING AND Eatine.—Bishop Simpson has been 
advising young ministers not to eat after preaching. On 
sanitary grounds it would have been much sounder advice 
and more needed if he had urged them not to eat heartily 
before preaching. The act of preaching, especially if extem- 
poraneous and vigorous, draws heavily on the nervous power. 
If the stomach is loaded with food just before entering the 
pulpit, there comes a conflict between that organ and the 
brain ag to which shall discharge ils function. If the former 
prevail the preaching will be heavy, sleepy, and useless. If, 
by force of heroic effort, the brain gets the mastery, diges- 
tion, which ought really under the circumstances to have 
the precedence according to nature’s laws, will be suspended ; 
and repetitions of this offence from Sunday to Sunday will 
lead to dyspepsia, or any other diseases to which an 1ndivid- 
ual has constitutional predisposition. No one more than a 
hard-worked minister tequires to eat heartily of nutritious 
food, especially on Sunday. If he can have an-interval long 
enough between two services (and no congregation should 
prevent it) to allow of hearty eating at atime sufficiently 
removed from the second service to admit of full digestion 
beforehand, so much the better for him, especially if a short 
nap can be thrown in. . 

If time is not allowed, the eating should in any case be 
light before service and sufficiently hearty afterward fully to 
recuperate the strength. Between the dangers tothe health 
of a full meal just before preaching and just afier there can 
be no comparison. When a man has exhausted his powers 
by special efforts, then is the time that nature calls for food, 
and then is the time to answer the call. 


Merropourran Fire Tetecrapn. — This new tele- 
graph is complete and in operation over a large portion of 
the city. The main idea is nothing new, but has been 
adopted long since in other cities; but it is here applied 
probably with a perfection in the appliances and arragements 
never before attained. Electricaland telegraphic machinery 
admits of almost unlimited scope for invention, and new 
contrivances are continually suggested. The contract was, 
fortunately for the city, given to Messrs. Cuas, T. & J. W. 
CHESTER, who have for many years been engaged in the 
manufacture of telegraphic and electrical instruments, and 
whose sense of honor and professional zeal are too high to 
admit of producing any work but the very best posssible, 
and up to the Jatest improvement of the science. ‘ Certainly 
no public work in the city was ever so,thoroughly' dene. A 
‘pumber of new patents have been made use of and many 
appliances devised by the Messrs.. CuesteR themselves. 
The Central Office is in Mercer street, and long before one 
reaches ita’ clond-in the air announces the spot, for the 
myriads of wires converging here look like a mass of smoke. 
Entering the room where the machinery is located one can 
only stand in amazement at the extraordinary power of hu- 
man design and skill in creating such wondrously intricate 
mechanism, of the meaning of which the bystander can 
hardly get the remotest conception, except that by its means 
the great city is made all but a sentient being with this for 
a nervous centre. There is a perfect maze of wires, of 
switches, keys, magnets, and wheel-work. The finish of the 
brass work is exquisite in appearance beyond anything we 
have ever seen, and the perfection of adjustment is such 
that a long system of cog-wheels, which one might natural- 
ly expect to take considerable power to move, has so little 
friction that the slightest, pressure of the hand will set all in 
motion. Ata yast number of street corners are placed iron 
boxes on telegraph poles, to the interior of which access 
can be had only by means of a key. Keys are intrusted only. 
to policemen and other authorized parties in the neighbor- 
hood, whose business it is as soon as a fire occurs to open the 
nearest box and pull down a certain handle. . Nothing could 
be simpler to do, but by this means the machinery within 
the box strikes.a certain number belonging. to itself alone, 
and repeats the number five times, when it is ready wound 
up for the next occasion for alarm. The number thus struck 
is at once announced automatically, and of course without 
error, in the Central Office, wheiice it is ‘promptly sent by 
the attendant to every part of the tity. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything of human contrivance more complete 
than the most intricate enginery’ by which this is aceom- 
plished. The advantages in the’ preservation of property 
| will undoubtediy be great, and the labors of the Fire Depar* 
ment rendered much more prompt and effective. 





p cers ago, covering two conical stones, one fitting in the 
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Horticultural. 


TRUFFLES. 








This eseulent, which is so highly prized by European epi- 
cures, is hardly known in America, excepting as an ingredt- 
ent of the famous Strasbourg pies, and yet it has been used 
in the higher branches of culinary science ever since the 
days of PyTnacoras, and is sup to have been known 


this country, although casnal search has been made for it. 
We find in Turf, Field and Farm an interesting eccount of 
truffles, from which wé condense a few paragraphs: 

The truffle (Tuber cibarium) is always found at the roots of 
certain trees, generally oaks, some inches below the surface 
of the ground. It is classified as a fungus, but its mode of 
propagation is wholly unknown, and no direct connection 
has ever been discovered between it and other vegetable 
life. Truffle hunters find the object of their search by 
means of trained dogs and swine, and by watching a certain 
species of fly which hovers over the truffle beds. A dog 
takes as much interest in hunting for these tubers as in pur- 
suing more active game, but the pig has to be bribed with 
food or he will not hunt. The cultivation of truffilesamounts 
as yet to almost nothing. It is only known that the ground 
where they grow must not be disturbed after May; thatif 
the overshadowing tree is cut down or mutilated they are 
apt to die out; and that as the tree under which they fiour- 
ish grows larger the circle of truffles spreads likewise, 
What is the mysterious connection between the tree and the 
truffles remains to be found out. The truffle production of 
France is estimated at about 1,588,000 kilogrammes (3,760,- 
000 pounds), worth over $3,000,000, There is no apparent 
reason why this delicacy is not abundant in this country, 
and epicures are hoping that it will eventually be discovered 
or successfully imported and cultivated. 


THE PANSY. 


This favorite little flower has a place in the affections of 
every florist, which can be filled by noother. It hasan 
individuality which no other flower possesses, and persons 
who are ordinarily indifferent to botanical beauties instinct- 
ively stop to look at a bed of pansies. They fre moreover 
easily cultivated, and by proper care a constant succession 
of blossoms can be kept up for six or eight months. Cut- 
tings do better than seedlings under ordinary circumstances. 
These should be taken from the end ofa shoot and cut off 
close below a joint. Strip off the lower leaves and set in 
rows three inches apart. The soil must be well stirred, 
worked fine, covered with a layer of fine compost, and this 
again with fine white sand. Set the cuttings firmly in the 
soil, pressing it around them with the fingers. When all 
are set, water moderately, and if convenient gover with 
hand-glasses. With this treatment they should be ready 
for pots in six weeks or thereabout. The pansy never blos- 
soms so well as in its early days, and therefore it is impor- 
tant to keep up a constant succession of young plants in 
order to secure the most satisfactory results. 

In cultivating for new varieties the most beautiful and 
perfect flowers are selected, and the seeds carefully retained. 
Pansies may be propagated by layers. The young shoots 
are bent down and covered with fine mould, leaving only the 
extreme points exposed. When they have taken root they 
are separated from the parent stock and transplanted. Pan- 
sies thrive best in very rich soil and in a somewhat shady 
situation where the noonday sun will not fall upon them. 
An unsparing use of liquid manure has a great effect in pro- 
ducing large blossoms. Seed may be sown broadcast as 
soon as it is ripe, during the spring and summer. When 
the young shoots appear, the poorest are pulled up and the 
best are transplanted to beds, and set at least a foot anda 
half apart. Transplanting must always be done on a dark or 
rainy day. 

FENCES. 


Some of the railways in Germany are separated from the 
neighboring farms by fences constructed as follows: Stout 
stakes of the same height as an ordinary fence post are 
driven in the ground ten feet apart. Two stout wires are 
fastened to these with staples, the lower wire a foot from 
the ground, and the upper one about four feet. To these 
wires split pickets are bound at intervals of four or five 
inches with fine malleable wire, which is passed continu- 
ously around pickets and wires. The wood used for the 
pickets in Germany is the black alder, which lasts from 
seven to ten years. In this country we can use chestnut, 
oak, locust, hemlock, or several other common woods, any 
of which will make a cheap and durable fence. Sucha 
fence can be repaired with great ease, and if it is desired to 
move it, sectioas can be cut and rolled up for cartage more 
easily than an ordinary fence can be taken apart. A fence 
of this description would, it séems to us, be very useful for 
many purpéses on farths #nd orthards. 

Aw ‘ENtvsiastio Ganpmwer,—An English writer 
tells the following story about a Nottingham rose gardener: 
A lady wha visited the poorer classes for charitable purpo 
ses was conversing with the wife of a garJezer during the 
coldest part of a very severe winter, when she noticed that 
the bed seemed to be scantily provided with clothing. She 
inquired if there were any more blankets in the house. 
“Yes, ma’am, we've another,” replied the housewife, ‘‘but’”’ 
—and here she paused. ‘ But what?" said the lady. “Tt is 
not at home, ma’am.” “Surely, surely, it is not in pawn ” 
“Qh dear, no, ma’am; Tom only just took it—just took it.’ 
“Well, Bessie, took it where?” *‘ Please, ma’am, he’s took 
it to keep the frost out of the greenhouse; and, please, 
ma’am, we don’t want it,and we are quite warm enough 
without it, ma’am.” , 

— Mussrooms are propagated by means of what is 
Enown as mushroom spawn, & delicate, mouldy or downy 
substance found in the soil where mushrooms grow. The 
earth containing this spawn is spread upon prepared soil, 
and will in a short time impregnate the whole, producing 
an abundant crop of mushrooms, This spawn can be ob- 
tained ready for use from most of the large dealers in seeds, 
ete. Beds require renewing once in three months. 

_—_ ‘Tum Ose Wittow may be successfully used as a 
hedge. The branches’ are interwoven without breaking 
them, and of course as the santaioess — eye in 
8 th the hedge becomes more capable of resisting preas- 
nr tol elber tin The hedge should be evs tcmpped ot 
the héight of six feet or so from the ground, and the shoots 
for basket-making may be grown frum the top of the hedge. 
just as well as from the surface of the earth. 

— Grarune Wax is usually made by mixing bees-, 
wax, tallow, and rosin in such proportions as to make’ @ 
putty-like substance, soft enough to adhere well to the 
grafts. Four parts of rosiD, three of tallow, and three o 





beeswax give about the right consistency. ; 
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at a still earlier date. It has not as yet been discovered in - 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, April 6, to Tuesday, April 12. 
HOME. 
WASHINGTON. 


Sznate.—The session on Wednesday was 
mainly devoted to debate on the Appropriation 
Bill, which was finally passed with some addi- 
tional amendments. The appropriation for the 
New York Post-office was increased to $300,000, 
and that for the Boston Post-office to $350,000. 
The Georgia Bill was made the special order for 
Tuesday in order to allow the committees to at- 
tend the funeral of General THomas. The ques- 
tion of granting subsidies to steamship lines, and 
the kindred subject of authorizing grants of pub- 
licJands to Western railways, occupied the Senate 
during the greater part of three sessions, but no 
action is as yet taken which commits the govern- 
ment toa definite line of policy in either case. 
On Thursday the bill defining the law in regard 
to the income tax was discussed, amended, and 
passed. It omits the clause relating to the income 
tax, and continues for the present year the tax on 
salaries, dividends and interest, payable by cor- 
porations. 


Hovusr.—The opening sensation of the 
week was an attack, under cover of a personal 
explanation, by FERNANDO Woop upon General 
©. O. Howarp. Groundiess.as the charges may 
seem t6 many of cur readers, Mr. Woop had an 
undoubted right to make them, but the fact that 
he abused the privileges of the House by intro- 
ducing them under a personal explanation, 
broaght upon him a just rebuke from the Speaker 
and may cause the adoption of more rigid rules for 
such cases. The charges against Gen. HowarD 
allege misappropriation of money belonging to 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, and were referred for 
investigation to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The ,Tariff bill has occupied the House 
in Committee of the Whole during the greater 
part of every regular session, and makes very 
slow and tedious progress. The tax on cigars 
remains at $2 per pound. The provisions of the 
bill are in general approved without change. 
The Senate's amendments to the Deficiency bill, 
granting additional funds to the New York and 
Boston Post-offices, were not agreed to, anda 
Committee of conference was appointed. On 
Monday occurred the usual influx of new bills. 
Among thent were the following: To repeal the 
law authorizing the payment of extra wages on 
the discharge of seamen; to authorize a survey 
of James River with 9 view to improvements; to 
protect the free exercise of the elective franchise; 
to define the mode of selecting candidates for the 
Military and Naval Academies, and many others 
of less general interest. 


— Instructions have been issued to Asses- 
sors of the Internal Revenue, directing them not 
to publish the income lists. The lists, however. 
are to be open for public inspection. 


— The House on Monday indulged its 
sense of humor by appointing Messrs. Cox and 
ELDRIDGE on the special Committee to arrange 
for a celebration of the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment by the colored inhabitants of the 
District. The Committee was, however, subse- 
quently discharged, after the two Democrats had 
been well laughed at. 








IN GENERAL. 


—The Richmond troubles are to be decided 
before the Virginia Court of Appeals. 


—The Legislatures of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and California, adjourned sine die last week. 


—The miners’ strike in Schuylkill County 
has become general, and but few collieries are 
now at work. 


—The Republicans carried the Rhode Is- 
land State election on Wednesday, re-electing all 
the State officials. 


—The mail coach, which ‘was last week | 
supposed to have been attacked by Indians, ar- 
rived safely at South Pass. 


—The City Treasurer of St.- Louis, Mr. 
M. E. SUSIsKY, was arrested op Sunday, charged 
with being a defaulter to the amout of 120,000 

—Several of the election clerks in Califor- 
mia have refused to register colored voters until 
the opinion of the State Attorney-General is re- 
ceived. 

—The boiler of the Chesapeake Steam 
Sugar Refinery, in Baltimore, owned by Messrs. 
STERLING & AHRENS, exploded on Saturday, 
killing seven men-and seriously hurting several 
others. 

—A United States vessel is to be sent to 
the codfish banks to preveat encroachments on 
the rights of American fishermen, and to compel 
them to respect the obligations of the fishery 
treaties. 


—The re-union of the Society of the Army 
of the Potomac took place at Philadelphia on 
Saturday. President GRANT, and Generals SHEr- 
MAN, SHERIDAN, MEADE and many others were 
present. About two hundred guests sat down to 
the banquet at the Continental in the evening. 


—General Surrmpan has received a com- 
munication signed by several hundred residents 
of Wyoming Territory, commending the late raid 
of Lieut.-Col. BAKER against the Piegans, and ; 
asking that he or some officer like him be sent to 
protect the people of the Territory. 


—The Citizens’ Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, was robbed in broad 
— onthe 8th inst. The robbers entered 
while all the officials, save the cashier, were at 


—_ ~ag While one engaged the very obtuse 
—_ oe conversation, the other quietly: plun- 
© safe, and 


the two eseaped with some 
$20,000 in available. sums, The thieves with 
their plunder were subsequently ; " 


— The progress of the Darien canal explo- 
rations is very encouraging. The party under 
Commander SELFRIDGE proceeded across the 
mountains and demonstrated the fact that Cale- 
donia River has a maximum rise of only 59 feet 
between the sea and the mountain spurs, and 
that the available water sheds of the Atlantic and 
Pacific slopes are only a mile and a half apart, 
the great elevation of the intervening ridge being 
150 feet. No route is as yet decided upon, as 
many contingencies must be considered before 
the engineers can make out the best course for 
the contemplated canal. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue Strate Lzcistatcre.—The fight be- 
tween the factions of metropolitan Democrats 
has ended in the utter defeat of the ‘‘ Young 
Democracy,” and the confirmation of the Tam- 
many Ring on a basisof reform. The Senate 
passed the New York City Election Bill with 
some amendments, making it still more stringent 
by a unanimous vote, and the measure known as 
the ‘“‘TwrEp City Charter” was almost equally 
successful, only two Senators voting against it. 
Both these measures are unquestionably improve- 
ments upon the existing laws, but the hands in 
which the executive power lies have been so fa- 
miliar with the corruptions of city politics that we 
cannot look on the promised reforms with entire 
confidence. Mr. TWEED is reported to have said, 
with appropriateness and meaning, ‘“‘ New York 
shall have all the honesty she can carry.”” The 
Senate granted $500,000 totunnel Pine Hill in 
the Catskills for the Rondout and Oswego Rail- 
way. This sum is of course utterly inadequate, 
and serves merely as an entering wedge to make 
way for larger demands hereafter. The Excise 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of 27 to 1, and 
was at once concurred in by the Assembly. This 
bill substantially confirms the existing law, for- 
bidding the sale of liquor on Sundays, but re- 
moving some restrictions inthe matter of licenses 
Mr. Genet’s was the only vote in favor of the 
sale of liquor on Sunday. 


—The U. 8. Flagship Colorado put to sea 
from this port on Saturday, bound forthe East 
Indies. She will make the voyage under canvas. 


—On Friday the colored residents of this 
city turned out to celebrate their enfranchise- 
ment by the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The day was fine and a large procession 
passed through the principal streets. In the 
evening an enthusiastic meeting was addressed 
by WENDELL PHILLIPS and other leaders of the 
Anti-slavery cause. On Saturday the Anti- 
Slavery Society met and formally dissolved its 
organization, there being no reason for the exist- 
ence of such a society under the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 


—The body of Maj.-Gen. Gzo. H. Tuomas, 
whose death at San Francisco we announced two 
weeks ago, was brought to Troy for interment. 
All along the route appropriate honors were paid 
as the funeral car passed, and the crowds which 
assembled at tbe stations were in themselves an 
evidence of the estimation in which the deceased 
was held. The funeral ceremonies at Troy were 
conducted with the military parade usual on such 
occasions, a considerable detachment of the U. 
S. troops being present from various military 
posts. 


—The trial of Danrzt MoFartanp for 
the murder of A. D. RicHARDSsON in November 
last has continued through the week.. The prose- 
cution occupied only one day, since which the 
defense has been engaged in endeavoring to prove 
hereditary iusanity on the part of McFaR.anp, 
and in adducing evidence to show that the provo- 
cation received from RICHARDSON was most ex- 
asperatipg. 

—Superintendent Kennepy, who has so 
long been at the head of the police of this city, 
has resigned, and Captain JovRDAN has been ap- 
pointed to his place, by the Mayor, under the 
new charter. The other city appointments were 
promptly made, most of the names being well- 
known in city polities. 


—The Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
crowded on Monday evening by a mixed andience 
of whites and negroes, to celebrate the passage of 


‘the Fifteenth Amendment. Mr. BEEcHER, Sena- 


tor ReveLs and others addressed the meeting, 
and letters were read from various distinguished 
persons who were unable to be present. 


OBITUARY. 


— The death of Carvin Kinestzy, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is announced 
by telegraph as having occurred at Beirut, Syria. 
Bishop Kince.ey, it will be remembered, left 
this country last summer for an Episcopal tour 
round the world. He was 58 years of age, entered 
the ministry in 1841, and was s Bishop of the 
General Conference since 1864. 


— Rabbi So.omon Arras, of Jerusalem, 
who has been for some time collecting funds in 
this country for the Jews of Palestine, died on 
Sunday at Louisville, from the effects of injuries 
received at the burning of the house in which he 
was lodging. : 


— Dr. Gatew Canter, of this city, died 
suddenly from disease of the heart on Saturday 
evening. He was one of the oldest of our city 
bphysicians. being 76 years of age, but was still 
actively engaged in the practice of his profession 
and apparently in good health a few minutes 
before his death. 


— Mr. James Dz Peysrer Open died at 
his residence in this city, aged 80 years. He was 
well known among New York merchants, was 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, a direc- 
me" of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and connected officially with the Bow i 
Bank since 1843. avis pov ecoipen 





— Mr. Epwarp J. Kuntze, a sculptor 
well known among New York artists, died on 
Sunday evening. He was a native of Pomerania 
but had been in this country 18 years, and had 
gained an exeellent artistic reputation, especially 
in the line of portraits, busts, and medallions. 


FOREIGN. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


—The annual boat race between Cambridge 
and Oxford took place over the usual course, on 
Wednesday, and resulted in a victory for Cam- 
bridge, the first which she has won since 1860. 
The leading English papers are forced to admit 
the justice of American indignation against Capt. 
Eyre of the steamship Bombay. Rumors of 
Cabinet changes are afloat in London, but they 
come from not very trustworthy sources. 


FRANCE. 


—MM. Ese Otrivier and Jures Janix 
have been elected members of the French Acade- 
my. The Ecole de Medicine has been closed 
until the first of May in consequence of the stu- 


affected students have formally protested against 
this action. M. Burret, Minister of Finanée, 
has tendered his resignation 1n consequence of 
the determination of the Emperor to submit 
some of the great questions of the day to a popu- 
lar vote. The strike at La Creuzot continues 
with no signs of an end at present. 


SPAIN. 


—The conscription in Spain met with 
spirited resistance at Barcelona. Barracks were 
thrown up and the troops had some difficulty in 
dislodging the rioters, several of whom were 
killed before quiet was restored. The final stand 
was made at the suburb Gracia, where a fight of 
two hours’ duration took place. The Duc “‘ De” 
MONTPENSIER is under arrest, and will be prought 
to trial by civil process, for shooting Prince 
HENRI DE BovukRBON. The Spanish authorities at 
Havana bave been directed to release the Ameri- 


are to be indemnified for the loss occasioned by 
her detention. 


CUBA. 


— Spanish advices continue te report a 
reaction in favor of Spain among the insurgents, 
and Captain-General de Ropas hag gone so far as 
to report to the home government that the rebel- 
lion is at an end. The New York Times hasa 
long letter from its ‘‘special” at Havana, in 
which interference is urged on the part of the 
United States in order to stop the inhumau ont- 
rages which are committed on both sides. He 
does not give a very encouraging view of the pre- 
sent. prospect of Cuban success, but on the other 
hand the correspondent of the Sun continues to 
take a very cheerful view of affairs, and declares 
that the patriot cause is in the ascendant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Some doubt is expressed as to the alleged 
execution of Scott by RrEL at the Red River. 
Active preparations are making to proceed against 
the insurgents as soon as possible, unless some 
terms are made by the delegation now expected 
in England. 

— The Canadian authorities having been 
without a Fenian scare for at Jeast three months, 
have now received “reliable information” that a 
raid along the frontier, from Port Huron to St. 
Albans, is contemplated about the middle of 
April. 


dent indignation against Dr. Tarprev. The dis-| ,.,; 


can steamer Lloyd Aspinwall, and her owners | Wheat 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 
New YorK, April 13th, 1870. 


Butter.—Receipts of 5.515 packages. The season for 
the oid crop of Butter may be considered over, but the 
best geass still command a high price and are firmly 
held by dea'ers, The supply of the new cropis as yet 
light and 2 i up. A declineis, however, ex- 
pected be! long as receipts become larger. We quote 
of Butter as follows: 

Ssate, half firkin tubs, to fine, # B........ 

State, Welsh tubs, 10 fine. #? B.........2--22@ 

Common and inferior # ® Us) 
The old crop is quoted a foliows ; 

Good to fine State firkins, @ B 

Fair to good State, firkins, # B........ 

Common State, firkins, # 

Good to fine State, half-firkin tubs, # B 

Common-to fair State, Welsh tubs, # ® 

Good Yeliow Western, firkins, # 

Fair Western, firkins,# ® ° 

Western. Canada and Store packed, @ b........13@14 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 4.52 pkgs. The 
market is decidedly more active both for home and for- 
eign demand, and full prices are d ded and obt d 

e quote: - 

State Factories, extra to fine, # D.. 

Fair to good ptate Factories, # BD... 

State Farm Dairies, @ %.......-...---2+.-------- 4@16 

toextra Pine-apple, Connecticut. ? B....26@28 

English Dairy style, New York, #? DB 1820 

Engiish Dairy style, Connecticut, # B..........16@18 

Orange County, skimmed, Facteries, # ® 6@i2 
Coffee.—Has been quiet and firmer. We quote: Java 
atwu@: 





-14@16% 
». 14@15 


; Marricaibo. 164@i9e.: Laguavra, 164@i8%c; 
Rio $4@13c., in bond: Native “oe 174g@19e.: Jamai- 
ca, 15@16}c.; Singapore, 18@19e.; Costa Rica, 143¢@i8igc: 
Manilla, 16@17.: Mexican, 15@18e.; Savanilla, 16@17¢c.: 
San Domingo, in bond, 94@'‘0%c., gold. @ B. 
Cotton.—Receipts for the week 11,819 bales. The 
market tas been moderately active since our last but 
closes less firm than in the middie of the week. We 
quote closing prices for Moniay: 
Uplands, apie. N. O. 
934 


ONIN 3... coccccccee 4 
Good Middling.,...... 25 _ 24 2g 25% 
Flour and Meal.—Receipts ior the week, Flour. 
8,881 bbis: cornmeal, bbls, 1,945, bags, 7.000. State and 
Western Flour has been in rather better demand chiefly 
for the lower grades. Southern brands quiet at unalter- 
ed prices. We quote: Superfine State and Western, $4 
30 @$150; extra State, $4 60@$5 45; extra Indiana, Illi- 
nois, etc., $4 55 @ $5 00: extra Ohio yr 9 ship- 
ing brands, $4 75@$5 25; extra Ohio trade and family 
rands, $5 2@$7 15; extra Genesee, $5 H5@73. Rye 
flour is very quiet at_$3,90@$5.90 for i: ferior to choice. 
Cornm as been dall and scarce at $1,30@1,0, for 
Western; $1.35@$1.50, for Jersey, and $5.20@$5.25 for 
Brandywine. . 
Grain,—Receipts for the week—wheat, 200,544 bush.; 
Corn, 29,498 bush.; Oats, 35.606. bush. Grass Seed. 5,0i4 
bash. Malt, 6.094 bush. Wheat has been more in demand 
f or export. and quotations are atrifie stronger. Sales of 
104,400 bushels are reported. We quote white Western 
$1.35@1.40: Amber Western $1.21@i.25.in store and de- 
lrvered. No.2 Milwaukee Spring at $1.08@1.11 in store 
anddelivered. Nc. 3 Spring $1. White Genesee at $1.45 
@1.50; Amber Ssate $1.25, delive ed. Corn has been 
quiet. Sales 28,500 bushels as reported. We quote old 
mixed Western $1.07@1.10. Yellow Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Western and Southern at $1.11@$1.12, per bush. 
Oats have been dull at 5860c., for mixed Western in 
store. 
Stock of Grain in New York and Brooklyn Warehous- 
es, April 11 1870. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
187,172 


ee 
rovisions.—Receipts for the week, pork, 151 pkgs., 
Beef. 301 pkgx.; Cut meats, 2,471 Lpaee.: Lard, 483. vork 
has shown more firmness, the offerings being v light. 
We quote: New mess ae 27.75,; prime moos, $2566 
23; cl-ar $31 per bbl: -ef has been fairly in demand at 
$13@17 for extra mess, $°@14 for plain mess, and $4@$s 
tor inferior kinds. Tierce Beef is inactive at $24@27 for 
new prime mess and $27@31 for India mess per tierce. 
Cutmeats have been in good demand at buoyant prices. 
We quote shoulders at 10°4@12c.; hams 14+ 
con is firm and quiet ; Cumberland brings 13}@13%{c.; 
Short rib 144@i4ssc. Lard is moderately sought aftr at 
1443@15%c. for poor No. 1 tochoice kettle rendered, and 
135%, @16c., for fair to choice steam rendered. 
Sundries.—We quote: 


wax, 
Gin eng, Southern, # @D......... 
Ginseng, Western, #? @ 
Broom Corn, ked, # B 
Broom Corn, Green. # B® 
Hickoi 
Clov 


$0 3°@$0 39 
Oe@ 6 
55 


DIED, 


BALDWIN.—At Orange, New; 
10, the Rev. THERON Batwa ny Saray 4, 
the Western College Society, ' ~*~» Secrety, 
Funeral on Friday, April 15, at Brick ; 
ange, New Jersey, at 2 o'clock P Churey, 0 
Morris and Essex Railroad, foot of pa arg 
bristopher Sts, at 1 o'clock py Stay, 
trains reach New York at 405 and 5); Zt 
At aspecial meeting of the New Yok 7 
Committee of the Society for the - Consnit, 
legiate and Theological Education gt Otion of (uf 
Monday, April 11, it was the Weg 
Voted, That the Officers and Directors of th; 
be requested to attend the service a1 rk ie 
the late Senior Secretary, the Rev. Typ, ‘Nera of 
win. D.D., at Orange, N.J., ang th KOS Bap 
mittee will be present in a body. at this Cog 
GEO. B. BACON, ge dis 
* PPO tem, 








——$<— 


New Haven, Middletown, ang 


mantic Railroad, 

The work on this important ling of railed 
now about completed between New Rens . 
Middletowa, and is being pushed forpayj a 
on the balance of the line to Willimante "a! 
tance of 30 miles with so much Vigor as ns 
assurance of early completion throughout a 
the prospect of the opening of this ney ke 
direct route to Boston draws nearer, the jn 
dence of the public seems to increase in ha 
vantage for business, and the sale of the fg 
mortgages bonds is reported by the fins 
agents to be so satisfactory that all the funds & 
sired for the energetic prosecution of the ’ 
are obtained without delay. The first js b> 
$500,000 was readily disposed of to investon, 
in Connecticut alone, but also in this eit ag 
elsewhere, as the high class of the security dnd 
made the loan more acceptable than some Othe 
bearing a higher rate of interest, but not plese. 
ing equal attractions in the way of safety, 

—~>_—_ 
Economical Housekeeping, 

We have now before us a circular publishediy 
the Sea Moss Farine Co., which we advise on 
one who takes an interest in the food question ty 
read. It describes, concisely, the origin andy 
of the edible Sea Moss Farine, and present g 
array of scientificand other testimony in jts{ing 
which can hardly fail to convice the most sei 
eal of its paramount claims ag an ecomi 
wholesome, digestible, eminently nutrition, aj 
very pleasant addition to the national cast, Thi 
at least 1s the conclusion at which many te 
most eminent hotel keepers, artistic cooks, pip. 
cians, chemists, merchants, etc., of New Yui, 
have arrived, and they stale their opinions mi 
subject over their own signatures, in the m- 
phlet to which we allude. 

——- > —-— 
Facts for the Ladies. 

I have used my WHEELER & Wizs0r Seri: 
Machine eleven years, for all sorts of fauily e. 
ing, from the very coarsest—even carpet-lisi 
—to the finest worn by women, and requirighs 
300 cotton. It gives me still entire satisiate 
and I cannot too highly recommend it tools 


Willi 


} 


83 | a8 a family comfort. Solely from my appreciia 


Bermuda Potatoes, # bbl 
Common Potatoes, # bbl 
Bermuda Tomatoes, @ DOX........+0.++0- 








Commercial Notice. 

The First MORTGAGE 7 PERCENT. GOLD Bonps 
of the NEw YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND Ralt.- 
ROAD continue to meet with much favor from 
investors. The issue up to the present time is 
nearly exhausted. What remain are still offered 
at par and accrued interest in currency. 

GEoRGE OPDYKE & Co., 
25 Nassau street. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMER“TAL. 











NEw YORK, April 12th, 1870. 

Gold is once more the the sensation of the day. and 
on Saturday Wall street was quite excited over a rise 
from 112% to 11334. Indications, are’ not lacking that a 
strong movement of some kind is in preparation, and the 
street is full of rumors concerning gold-corners and new 
“bull” cliques. 

The Stock Market has also been worked by the 
cliques, in order tu pave way for a general movement as 
#0on as they are satisfied as to the result Of their opera- 
tiens. The principal stocks are said to be largely held 
by capitalists who will attempt to bring about a street 
panic of some sort before many weeks, 

Government Securities are naturally a little high- 
er in sympattiy with Gold, and prices are firm, 
, 4 General View of Trade and Finadcos' is at least 
encoureging, Lt is estlmated that tHe Cotton ‘exports 
will amount to $200,000,000, Breadstuffs and Grain to 
$66,978.287, manufactured Cotton $152,820,783, Tobacco 
$290,877,120. 

Rents inthis city are unqnestionably coming down, 
and have already fallen from ten to thirty per cent. 
and tenants are hoping for bettertimes than they have 


taining the fabulous prices which have ruled during the 
past few years. There is a very general belief that real 
estate in this city has touched its highest figures and 
must now very materially decline. 
Quotations for the week ending April 12, 
High- 
est, 
114 
114% 
11453 
112% 
110% 


10934 
1063¢ 


Low- Ap. 
est, 12th. 


ny 112% 
118% 114 
114 114% 
1103; 111% 


American Gold Coin,.....0..00++-se0s 
OO Bee as conce o> cospanee cave 
U. 8. 6's 81 Cou 

U. 8. 5-20’s, Com 62 M&N...........008 
U. 8. 5-20’, Cou 64 M&N ......2..... 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Com 65 (new).......00se0e 
WB 2B-40 Gem, cogs od0cccscvess conv seces 
U. 8. 10-40 Reg......... 

Tennessee 68, €X COUP.........s00e000- 


106g 10634 
105% 106 
59 (50% 
i 525; 
seid 69 
69 69g 
3! 74% 
8i3g 8634 
116% 1164 


é 7 
Virginia 6s, (mew).........0eseeeseees 
Northwestern Com.........++ssees+sees 
Rock Tsland...........ccccccccccscecss 
N. J. Central 
NEP cige- cago cpeaicnnasunevscs 

Tiatin - GReRt 0. cece cccnccscosenssoranns 
We BIE Bitccs lear tccs chen chee cesnisare 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson.....:......008 
|. ¥. Cent, and Hudson debt certit 


ee er ceesesecce 





seen for many a day ; while landlords. especially such as | All Wool.. 
have recently put up buildings, begin to despair of ob- Ori 


109% 11135 sar 
108% 1103, is 


533g | 4-4 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRIOES OUR- 
RENT—For the week ending April 13th. 
Prints. 15 hes 


Brown Sheetings 
Atlantic............ 


Shirtings. 








laines. 
Pacific ea oat 





Ww 
ey 
Plain 4 

Corset Driiis. 
Bates. .... 2 


ambrics. 
Masonville, paper..... 93g 


3. 8. 8, 93g 

Victory H, glazed..... 73 

“Bleached Cottohs. 
eac 

3—4 Boot K..... er 9 











© 


Mass. Regie: 
Tremont A, 
2..18 


& ions “3 
ae 





eeeccees cone 


cf your machine above all others, I have bees ti § 
means of selling more than a hundred of tie. 
Dover, Del. Mrs. C. SLavGaIZ 
——__>_— 


Interesting to Ladies. 

***«T have a GROVER & Baker Serit 
Machine which bas been in constant use form 
eight years without costing one dollar for ms. 
It has done all my family sewing from thet 
eambric to the heaviest jeans. 1 take pleau*2 
recommending it asthe very best Sewing-Mict 
for family use.” —Mrs. Jane Cor, Azalia, lvl. ° 

—_—_~— 

THE CHRISTIAN Unton has spoken severttias 
of the New Nation of the Red River of the 

We notice that since public attention ba 
called to this region and the thermal latito® 
much of it is understood now to be about tit 
Southern Russia, and that it rivals that om! 
also in being a vast cereal bearing cout" * 
tal in railways tends toward the Northwes. 
Northern Pacific is apparently a successit ™ 
esteem andconfidence. But capital also 
crowding just now into railways leading in 
new land of promise. Prominent amovg ™ 
we notice the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, # 
Minnesota Railway, which passes UP =a 
brated Cedar Valley of Iowa, and brings." 
and St. Louis in an air line almost, by a rt 
miles nearer than any other, and evel bead 
Chicago nearly 30 miles closer to St Pa Z 
Over this grand truok railway will aa 
trade from 4 region of country on bot 
road yielding now about 50,(00,000 
cereal and measurable produce, and the 4P 
through trade of all the Northwest beyo* ” 
what can go over the lakes when 10! sbut 
cold of winter. Emigration tends tha! way 
spring. Thisroad is, therefore, @ grand pio® 
for Western men. all understand thst t* 
order of 10 to 20 years ago is invested. "_ 
the people came, and after that the ow 
But now the railroad precedes, and that - 
the people. This road is likely to me 4 
part in the populating of this great wheal . 
of the Northwest. Then there is the!” 
the Superior Country wanted all over wre 
the iron and copper, the coal of the ee 
and other minerals all must go South tos - 
Mr. Hewry Ciews, a banker of Wal 4 
whose good name gives earnest of ae 
whatever he undertakes, has show? cal 
pamphlet called “The New Drift F vi 
that the money of those desiring s#° pos 
same time profitable investment psn - 
railways. His association with the Ce os 7 
road is intimate, and thereby be proves ; - 
by his works. $20,00 put in this t ar) 
by a mortgage on a mile of the a 
$40,000. Last year proves that 8 4 
earnings of railways in this count] © sin 
000 per mile. If this starts upon the” 
the road at no higher figure than $10) sf 
soon be as safe investment a5 8°V 


pushels4 
ime 





almost twice as profitable. 





